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THE MISSES SCOTT, 


Sown time since two voung 
lidies of.the name of Scott, 
yesidents of Fairfax County, 
Vircinia, were the means of 
capturing the Captain of a 
volunteer regiment from Con- 


neectient.. They have now 
lcen taken themselves, and 

illustrate, on this page, 
their appearance they 
drove into our lines at Fall's 


t(hurch. The account of 
their capture is thus given 
hy a Connecticut boy, one of 
the scouting party which took 
tiem: 

\{ter ectting out of the woorls 
ve came to a corn-field, through 
whieh we crawled on our hand- 


vt knees, and we got complete- 
** turned,” but managed to get 
t ith the greatest danger and 
to a house, where we went 
to see what we could make out, 
\W fend there an old man, 
"| asked if any of our troops 


‘there. Tle wanted to know 
if we were on the Southern side. 


Lint. Upton told him * Yes;” 
when he tld us we were about 

mile from their tents, but to 
ont or we would be captured. 
\Ve of course appeared frightened, 


wl posted a man outside to look 

i Lieutenant Upton told him 
he was an officer of a South Caro- 
lina regiment. ‘The old man told 
him all about the United States 
camp, the names of all the seces- 
sion neivhbbers, and finally said 


according to Act 
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THE DEATH OF THE REBEL GE 


he had in his house the two Dlirs 
Scotts who took the Yankee ('ap- 
tain, so the old man took ne into 
the room and introduced us to 
the Miss Scott«~ That moment 
was a proud one for us, for right 
in our hands were those whom the 
whole brigade had been hunting 
for. But we continued to play our 
rt, complimenting the ladies 
lighly for their feat, and pump- 
ing the old man for further in- 
formation. When, after learning 
the most direct road to our camp, 
Lieutenant Upton told them we 
must go, but he would like to see 
the whole fomily tegether to bil 
them good-by. Accordingly they 
all came out in the frent porch— 
the old man, his wife, three eons, 
and daughter, and the two Miss 
Beotts. We just formed a circle 
shout them, when Lieutenant 
Upton, drawing his swerd, de- 
manded their surrender to the 
United States. You ought tohave 
seen their faces! The two Misa 
Scotts and the young men were 
all we took with us. excite. 
ment was very great when we 
went into camp, and we fonnd 
they had given us wp for leet, and 
sent a company after us. With 
the two Mise Seotts we marched 
to the General's quarters, and 
left the ladies there, and the men 
we took tothe guard-house. ‘The 
General sent for us in the even- 
ing, and complimented us highly 
fur our conduct on this occasion. 


The ladies of Virginia and 
Maryland have been, as a 
rule, fiercer in their secession- 
ism than the men. At Balti- 
more our troops are insulted 
daily by ladies, 
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VERAL GARNETT, AT 78 


BATTLE OF LAUREL HILL.—[{Ser Pace 484.) 
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THE TWO FURROWS. 
BY CH. WEBR 
THE spring-time came, bat not with mirth— 
The banner of our trust, 


And with it the best hopes of earth 
Were trailing in the dust. 


The Farmer saw the shame from far, 
And stopped his plow adeld ; 

Not the blade of peace bat the brand of war 
This amm of mine must wield. 


When traitor hands that fag would stsia, 
heir homes let women keep; 
Uuiii its stars burn bright again, ° 
Let others sow and reap. 


The Farmer sigted—a hietime hag 
The plow has been my tut: 

In trath it were an arrani wrougz 
To leave it Bow to rust. 


With ready strength the Farmer ioze 
The iron irom the woo, 

And to the villege smith he bore 
That plow-share stout and -ool. 


The blacksmith’s arms were bare and brown, 
And lond the bellows roared : 

The Farmer fiung this plow-share down— 
** Now forge me out a sworl!” 

And then a merrr, mefry chime 
The sounding anvil renc; 

Good sooth, it was a nobler rhyme 
Than ever poet sanz. 

The blacksmith wrought with skill that dar, 
The blade was keen and bright, 

And nowt where thickest is the fray 
The Farmer leads fhe fight. 


Not as of old that blade he swars 
To break the meadow’s sleep, 

But through the rebel ranks he lars » 
A farrow broad and deep. 


The Farmer’s face is burned and brovn, 
But light is on Lis brow, 
Right well he wets what blessings crown 

The furrow of the Plow. 


But better is to-day’s success— 
Thes ran the Farmer’s worl— 
For ‘nations: vet unborn shall bie-s 

This furrow of the Sword. 
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OUR INSTITUTIONS ON THEIR 
TRIAL. 


THE most conrenient government for a na- 
tion at war is a despotic monarchy; tlie 
most incouvenient—according to general opin- 
ioun—a demucratic republic. A despotic mon- 
arch, having no advisers to defer to, no respon- 
sibility to fear. and no laws to obey, can aci 


‘with a promptitude, an energy, and a secrecy 


which are rarely compatible with the checks 
and trammmels of limited governments. He 
_can meet desperate emergencies with desperate 
remedies: and. while popular governments are 
studsing how to coucitate existing laws with 
unforeseen crises, can despise or trample any 
thing and every thing which may stand in the 
way of his purpose. Lim no Congressional 
dehates delay, nor caviling Committees annoy ; 
no newspapers bafiie by premature betrayals of 
his plans; no raics compel to disregard genius 
ia the choice cf his officers; no laws hamper in 
the selection of the most efficient methods to 
attain his ends. If be has the money, the men, 
and the will, to prosecute the war is to him no 
task at all. 
It is a very different matter in a democratic 
republic sach ss ours. In the first place, the 
Constituation—a document not framed in view 


. of such wars as the present one, for instance, 


and full of checks on the authority of the Ex- 
ecutive—ties the hands of the President, and 
forbids his doimg many things which war may 
remlcer it absolutely necessary for him to do. 
The laws of the United States—framed for the 
general good in time of peace—lay farther re- 
strictions upon him: Jeave him no power to 
stop unlawful trade, for instance, and none to 
interfere with constructive treason. Under the 
law he can neither ealist men to fight, nor pay 
them for fighting, without the previous decree 
of Congress. When be has got the men and 
the money, Congress still retains the power of 
directing how the money and the men shall be 
employed, auc of appointing Committees to see 
that their directions are carried out. Even the 
Zxecutive Authority of the President is consti- 
utionally shared with a body of advisers who 
are entitled to a knowledge of his secrets. Over 
and above ali, the Supreme Court enjoys and 
exercises the right of pronouncing the Presi- 
dent’s acts invalid, null, and void. Then come 
the. people and the press. Though the pcople 
‘cam not constitutionally act upon the Govern- 
ment except tiroagh the hballot-tox, yes sill 
“ sopuler pressure” is a power known to and 


by governments; where can mot be {| editions of Dickens's works published hy them, | 


repressed by the arm of authority, it is almost 
irresistible. This pressure is mostly exercised | 
through the press. The power of a free and an 
able press is sech that wise men have doubted | 
whether it were possible to carry on 2 long war 
in its presence. Wars—ceven the most glonous 
—make so many malcontents among those 
whose livelihood is taken away br the war, and 
discontent at home is 90 fatal to the adminis- 
tration of a Government engaged in a great 
war, that even English sasesmen in our day 
have doubted whether the freedom of the press 
should be absolete in war as in peace—wheiher 
newspapers, working for private ends or in the 
interest of unpatriotic malcontents, should be 
suffered to weaken the hands of Government, 
during war-time, by malevolent opposition. 

We are now testing these varivus inconven- 
tences of the form of government under which 
we lire. Our institutions are on their trial. 
We know that they work well in peace; we 
know that they do not prevent our carrying on 
a foreiga war: it remains to be seen whether 
they are compatible with a great civil war. 

Thus far, the nation has good ground for 
self-gratulation. We have a President who, 
like Jackson, has not feared to take the responsi- 
bility of acting as the emergency required. We 
hare a Congress patriotic enough to ratify his 
acts, to give him men and money in abundance, 
toincrease his power wherever increase was nced- 
ed. And the people have thus far been nobly 
true to themselves. No one has heard a single 
faint-hearted cry: no one thinks of compromise ; 
no one objects to pay fairly and squarely for the 
work that is to be done. The hundred days 
which have elapsed since the bombardment of 
Sumter have not in the least wearied or enfee- 
bled the national sentiment aroused by that 
outrage. 

Let us hope that it will be so to the end. 
Montesquieu tells =s that the only difficulty 
with republican + >v- sments is that they re- 
quive so much ¢ a their citizens. That is 
just the point. 27 our people have enough vir- 
tue—that is to say, cctuage, perseverance, loy- 
alty to themselves anu to trath, fidelity to their 
principles, and soaes‘7 of purpose—they can 
carry on this wai jus: as well as any despot 
could. If they have not, the war will end, 
some day, in the sacrifice of honor and nation- 
ality, and the United States will sink lower than 
Mexico. 

We can not too often repeat that the first 
duty of the citizen st this juncture is to give to 
the President a generous, confiding, aud cor-, 
dial support. No man can doubt that Mr. Lin- 
coln and General Scott are loyally and honestly 
striving to put down this rebellion. This task 
entitles them to the undivided support of every 
patriot, and onght to imsure them against petty 
cavils and mean suspicions. Such journals as 
the New York 7ri/une, which selects this crit- 
ical moment as the fit time to sneer unworthily 
at the military genius of Scott and the loyalty 
of Seward, ought to be banished from every hon- 
est man’s house, as the most efficient, if not the 
hired instruments of the rebels. 


THE “TRIBUNE” ON MR. RUS- 
SELL. 


Over genial contemporary, the Tri/wnr, has 
made two attempts to explain the Russell-Da- 
vis controversy to its readers. In the first it 
stated that we had ‘*‘charged Mr. Russell with 
treachery to our cause,” which of course was a 
sheer invention; in the second it says that we 
“accused Mr. Russell of a tacit refusal to sus- 
tain our artist in the pretext by which he sought 
to evade the retribution of Southern foes to 
Northern literature.” We need hardly add that 
we have done nothing of the kind. We have 
accused Mr. Russell of nothing whatever. We 
stated that we were informed and believed that 
he knew Mr. Dayis was our artist when they left 
Washington together—uothing more. Indeed 
for some time past we have seen nothing in any 
paper that was not complimentary to Mr. Ras- 
sell, with the single exveption of the following 
disgraceful paragraph from the editorial col- 
umns of the New York 7rilame of Jaly 21: 


* The soctal habets of the Times corre- 


spondent * * * have been matters of general 
discussion. Grant that the drinking and smoking 
a journalist does is stimulus to iutellectaal exer- 
cise,” etc., etc. 

Bat the Tribune is nothing if not scurrifons. 


Mr. Samwve: Warp states, in 2 commn- 
nication to the Times, that the letter signed by 
him, which was published in Harper's Woeel/y 
of July 20, was ‘‘ ax extract from a private note 
addressed by him,” etc. Thisis nottrue. The 
letter was published ENTE, and was not pri- 
vate, but a business communication, addressed 
by name to the Editor of Harper's Weelis, on 
the business of dist journal. Neither Mr. Sax- 
vex Warp himself nor the other statements 
contained in his letter seem to require any n 
tice at our hands. | 


cz Great Exrectamonss” is published by 


Peterson & Co., uniform with ell the other various 


Price 50 cents in paper cover; or in ene wolume 
#2mo, or one volume octavo, with all the original 
iMustrations by McLenan, for $1 30. 


Wks LEUNG 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Ix an article of the Lounger’s, called “‘ Who are 
against us?” published ‘n this column in the paper 
for July 20, “it was evident enough to all who 
were in the habit of reading the New York 7riuune 
that the writer bad that paper in mind.”’ 

Yet such an article could not be justly called an 
innuendo. If a man says frankly that the leader 
of our armies in this emergency i a traitor, he says 
as plainly as words can, to all who know General 
Scott to be the leader, that Scott is a traitor. So 
when the Lounger says that if a paper takes a cer- 
tain course it helps the enemy, he says to every 
one who knows that the 7reune takes that course, 
that in his opinion the Tribune helps the enemy. 
It is perfectly plain speaking, which yet does not 
prejudice those who do not read the paper. 

Lut while the Lounger wished to say in the most 
emphatic manner that a particular course was fa- 
tal to the country, he did not say nor imply that 
those who took it wished ill to the country ; for 
nothing is more evident than that the friends of a 
cause are often enough its most serious practical 
opponents. To defend unwisely may be as disas- 
trous as to attack. “It would be a most unpar- 
donable misapprehension of human virtue,” /says 
Niebuhr, ‘*to cast a doubt upon the sincerity of 
Cato’s intentions; and this sincerity is not im- 
peached by the assertion which has often been 
made, and I think with great justice, that Cato 
with his philosophy did incalculable injury to the 
Commonwealth.”’ 

Tbe Lounger certainly did not intend to asperse 
motives. Yet as some expressions be used, taken 
with the strong tone of the article, may perhaps 
fairly suggest that he doubted the honest patriot- 
ism of the conductors of the Tribune, he says here, 
in justice to himself, that he should as soon doubt 
his own. believes that they wish to see the 
Government Maintained without the least compro- 
mise; but he believes just as firmly that the course 
they have pursued leads straight to compromise, 
and consequent destruction of the Government; 
and that, therefore, it is a course which every citi- 
zen who can speak to the public mind should, how- 
ever bumbly and inadequately, withstand. For 
the hope of crushing this rebellion lics more in 
the unity of public opinion than in the army in 
the feld. When that unity is destroved, the army 
is defeated. And whoever pursues a course which 
tends to destroy that harmony does all he can, 
however upright his intention, to defeat that army. 

Whether a particular course does or does not 
tend to destroy that harmony is, of course, the 
question. 

The Lourger can not leave the subject without 
adding that this article is written solely upon his 
own impulse, and not by the expressed or implied 
desire of any body. For he fully believes that 
there may be the most radical difference of opinion, 
and the most ardent expression of that difference, 
without the imputation of bad motives; and that 
it is perfectly possible for the Tribune itself to dis- 
like the course of //arper’s Week’y, and to oppose it 
altogether, without speaking, as it does in its num- 
ber for Sunday, July 14, of ** the malice”’ of its pro- 
prietors; or of its ‘‘puppyism,” and the “‘ gross 
and malicious unfairness” upon the part of its pro- 
prietors, as it does in its editorial columns on Sun- 
day, the 21st July. 


— 


SCHOOLING BY WINFIELD SCOTT. 


It is a curious fact, but it is a fact, that the 
reckless maundering and bystérical vituperation 
of the rebel newspapers in regard to the free and 
loyal citizens of this country are serioustg believed 
by most intelligent Southern people, and even by 
those whose frequent residence and many friend- 
ships at the North should have saved from such 
delusion. But this secession is a moral epidemic. 
It destrovs conscience, reason, and common sense. 

Such persons really suppose that Mr. Lincoln is 
a drunken ape; that his life is a constant debauch, 
and that be is sunk in imbecility. At the same 
time believe him to be a black-hearted 
er—a miscreant pausing at nothing, and trying to 
wade through blood to a throne. Ile is represent- 
ed as keeping gloomy state in his palace; fawned 
upon by myrmidons; a gross Tiberius; an effemi- 
nate Caligula. These newspapers depict him as 
that ludicrous book, the “‘ Partisan Leader,” de- 
scribes Van Buren, and otherwise sensible people 
— upon the ridiculous chimera and believe it ex- 


On the Sih of June General Beauregard issued 
a proclamation to the people of the northern coun- 
ties of Virginia. He Levan: 

‘* A reck less and unprincipled tyrant bas invaded 
rour sell. Abraham Lincol, regardless of all 
moral, legal, and constitutional restraints, has 
thrown his abolition hosts among you, who are 
muraerinz and imprisoning your citizens, confis- 
cating and destroying your property, and commit- 
ting other acts of violence and outrage too shocking 
and revolting to humanity to be enumerated. All 


| rules of civilized warfare are abandoned, and they 


proclaim by their acts, if not on their banners, that 
their war-cry is ‘ Beauty and booty.’ All that is 
dear to man—your honor and that of your wives 
and daughters—your. fortunes and your lives, are 
int olved ia this momentous contest.” 

Of course General Beaurezarti himself does not 
believe this; but many people, otherwiee quite as 
intelligent as he, do. They can be taught their 
error but iu one way. Freedom, education, the 
church, and the they think, only 
make men sneaking cowards and tuppenny ped- 
diers, who, in Jedas's place, world bave sold their 
Master for twenty-nine piecee ¢f silver rather than 
not clese the bargain. 


in the West, Usher M‘Cilellan beyond the ha- 
nies, Ushers M‘Dowell, Patterson, Banke Bah” 
and Mansfield around Bay and the Po. 
tomac, are rapidiy imparting instruction in ¢}:i; 
branch. Their pupils are going to learn that an 
intelligent freeman, taught by his conscience an:! 
admonished by the laws that every man is of equa! 
rights among men, and that constitutional liberty 
is the only guarantee of peaceable and progressi, ¢ 
civilization, is a man as terrible in a pattle as in a 
bargain. ‘They are to learn that men pre- 


fer peace to war, and the security of universal lio~. 


erty to the inevitaule barbarism of slavery, they 
are neither fools, cow ards, idiots, drunken apes, nor 
mud-sills. 

This is the lesson of the day. Dr. Scott is ring- 
ing his be. Let all the children come to school. 
The Doctor is of the old school; and tho-e who do 
not learn the lesson will be thrashed until they do. 


— 
— 


WHAT CATO THE YOUNGER SAYS TO BRECKIN. 
RIDGE THE YOUNGER AND COMPANY. 

Wuews Catiline’s confederate conspirators were 
to be sentenced by the Roman Senate, the Senators 
declared for the severest punishment until Cesar 
spoke—Julius Czsar, who was then planning the 
overthrow of the Republic. He suggested milder 
measures. Cato replied, and his reply is the onlv 
oration of his preserved to us. : 

Does Mr. Breckinridge, who lately aspired to 
be President of the United States, rememter tho 
account Plutarch gives of Cato’s speech to Casar? 
It is this: 

“ Ile attacked Cesar, and charged him with a secr:t 

design of subverting the government under the plausi- 
ble appearance of mitigatory speeches and humane con- 
duct ; and of intimidating likewise the Senate, exen in 
a case where he had to fear for his own person, anl 
wn which he might dem it an instance of great goo 
Sortune, if he himself could be exempted from the i:n- 
putation and suspicion of guilt—He, who had ope::- 
ly and daringly attempted to rescue from justic: 
the enemies of the state, and shown that, far fron 
heaving any compassion for his country when on 1): 
brink of destructign, he could eren pity and plead fr 
the unn«tural wretches who had meditated its rnin, en) 
griece that their punishment should prevent their dé- 
sign.” 
Do Messrs. Breckinridge, Vallandigham, Bur- 
nett, Bayard, Powell, Ben Wood, and Company 
think, as they read these words, that treason has 
changed much since the days of Catiline ? 

But when they hear Joseph Holt declare: * It 
is time that in their majesty the people of the United 
States should make known to the world that this 
Government, in its dignity and power, is some- 
thing nrore than a moot court; and that the citi- 
zen who makes war upon it is a traitor not only in 
theory Lut in fact, and should have meted out to 
him a traitor’s doom™—when those gentlemen 
hear these words do they not know, as every gen- 
erous heart in the land acknowledges with arilor. 
that heroic patriotism, also, has not changed muc!) 
since the days of Cato? 


TWO KENTUCKIANS. 

Two Kentuckians lately spoke, and the whrlc 
country closely listened. Mr. Breckinridge spck> 
in the Senate of the United States, Mr. Holt in 
Louisville. Mr. Holt, quite unknown to the coun- 
try until within two years, by his masterly and 
impassioned oration takes his place among tlic 
most illustrious Americans; for the true patriots 
are those who are faithful to their country when 
fidelity is dangerous. Mr. Breckinridge, a man 
well known by name and position to the country, 
but-conspicuous by good fortune rather than ly 
proved ability, in his quibbling plea against thc 
President’s course betrays all the desire without 
the heroism of treason. 

Mr. Breckinridge, when only prompt and firm 
action can*save his country from ruin, calls the 
President who takes that action, who saves the 
country, and who at the same time summons the 
people in Congress to judge him, a usurper, who 
should be rebuked. 

Mr. Holt paints in vivid color$ the portraits of 
the conspirators who are striking at the heart of 
the country, and exclaims, in glowing words, to 
which that heart cries amen, “The President of 
the United States is heroically and patriotically 
struggling to ba machinatieng of these most 
wicked men. I have unbounded tification in 
knowing that he bas the courage to look traiters in 
the face ; and that, in discharging the duties of his 
great office, he take no counsel of his fears. Ile is 
entitled to the zealous support of the whole coun- 
try; and may I not add, without offense, that he 
will receive the support of all who justly appreciate 
the boundless blessings of our free institutions ?” 

Mr. Breckinridge, with puerile felly, asseits 
that it was never contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution that the Government could |e 
maintained by military force—as if any men in 
their senses could ever form any goverament of 
which the*power of self-preservation should rot 
be the condition! Is education so litt! 
known among the people who favor this relellic" 

t their leaders way make the most absurdly ur- 
true histotical statements without contradiction 
But while the Senator from Kentucky openly «:- 
clares that it is unconstitutional to save the Con- 
stitution except in a prescribed way—utterly uncon- 
scious of what Senator Browning of Illinois so just- 
ly calls the right of self-defense inherent in States 
as in persons—Mr. Holt says to lingering, dout- 
ing Kentucky, with the ringing eloquence of truth. 
«There ig not and there caf¥ not be any neutral 
grotnd for a loyal people between their own Go'- 
ernment and those who, at the bead of armies, 2r° 
menacing its destruction.” 

Who can not bearthe laurels of the fathers rustic 
as these words are uttered? This Kentuckian 
loves Kentacky well, but be loves the nation more 
by which Kentucky lives. He bnows that a blow 
struck at the nation wounds every State; for the 
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live only in the life of the whole. He who 
shows this to his State does a service which no 
service can surpass. He who blinds her to it stabs 

rtally. 
have spoken. One defends 
the treason that, ruining the nation, would make 
Kentucky contemptible. The other defends the 
nation, whose permanence is the life-blood of the 


State. 


ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED VICTIM. 

Tue war is so urgent that it is putting even the 
language to flight. The English tongue proves 
inadequate to the occasion. But is our race really 
so unused to fighting that it must borrow from 
France the words that describe armies? The pa- 
pers speak of the grande armée. Why not the 
great army; or, as simplicity is strength, the 
army? Then what has happened to the good 
technical, expressive words division or column, 
that are suddenly unequal to the emergency, and 
must be superseded by corps darmée? Why should 
a division or column of the army be called corps 
darmée, any more than the nation should ‘be called 
la République? War is not a peculiarly French 
science that its technical terms must be expressed 
in French. 

Let us have an end of this priggish nonsense. 
General Scott is the chief of an army, not of a 

nde armée ; and General M ‘Dowell and General 

‘Clellan—whose names be honored !—command 
divisions, not corps. 


WHEN TO CELEBRATE A VICTORY. 

THE proper time to celebrate a victory is when 
the army returns victorious, not when it marches 
out to battle. Nobody, probably, who could be 
said to have any opinion, supposed that this rebel- 
lion, which had so long and strong a start of the 
Government, could be suppressed in a month, or 
without the fluctuating fortune of war. ‘There 
must be many battles, victories, and defeats. Now 
one side will triumph, now the other. The essen- 
tial point is that every body shall keep his head 
and heart as cool as possible; and above all, not 
suppose that a single battle can conclude the war. 

We must rely upon our common sense. At this 
moment of writing, for instance, the advance of 
our army is checked at Manassas. Now let us 
suppose that the enemy is in as strong force as we: 
we know that they have the choice of position ; 
that they are strongly and skillfully fortilied; that 
they have as many cannon, and that they are as 
well-served; that in their ranks are many men 
who, under the melancholy delusion cast upon 
them by their leaders, seriously believe that they 
are opposing the irruption of a savage horde whose 
motto is ‘‘ Beauty and booty;” that the Rebel 
Congress has just assembled at Richmond, and that 
defeat now would be so todisheartem that body and 
demoralize the insurrection, that every nerve will 
be strained to desperation to secure success. 

Bearing these facts,in mind, and remembering 
the chances of war, it Would be by no means sur- 
prising if the enemy held their position. But what 
then? Did you suppose that our army was to 
march straight from the Potomac to the Gulf of 
Mexico? Did you suppose that all the transfer 
of so many of the best arms of the country to the 
rebel part of the country by that worthy patriot, 
John B. Floyd, was to have no result? Above 
afi, did you suppose that the leaders of this cruel 
rebellion would dare to retreat altogether? They 
must stand somewhere: they must fight: for it is 
better for them to run the risk of a battle with 
loyal citizens than meet the fatal rage of those 
whom they have duped into treason. 

But while a great defeat at this period of the 
war would be the ruin of the rebellion, a defeat 
would be but a delay to the Government. It 
would deepen and intensify the struggle. It would 
be a victory as fatal to the rebels as that of Bunk- 
er Hill was to the British. It would open a new 
view of this great effort of Constitutional liberty 
to maintain itself; and the calmest and most tea- 
sonable of citizens would repeat the words of Sen- 
ator Dixon of Connecticut, and Senator Brown- 
ing of Illinois, calmest and most reasonable of 
Senators: nation must be preserved pure 
and inviolate, and whatever stands in the way, 
whether political or vested right, must go down.” 

It is for the rebel meeting at Richmond to de- 
termine at what cost to themselves they will com- 
pel the Government of the United States to cele- 
brate its victory. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


DAUGHTERS TO SELL. ° 
SONG BY A LADY OF FASHION. 
Davourrns to sell! Daughters to sell! 


Here's my fine daughters, my daughters, oh! 
German, Italian, and French they know, 
Dance like Syiphides @r grace and ease ; 


for a rich young ewell: 
Daughters to sell! 


Bech treasure to suit a millionaire, 
Or fit to pair with any duke’s heir 

‘s Church by Hanover Square. 
you t im lordly mansions dwell, 
Denghiers to sell! Daughters to sell! 


dear daughters!, Who wants a bride, 
her a carriage, and horses to ride, 


Stand box for his fancy's quee 

Aad no end of acres of erinoline. “ “a 

Ever new furnit jewels, and : 

ll sorts of servants upon hep-to ait ; 

to Paris, Vienna, and 

t up to at home. 

are girte for your —i can shell. 
My daughters to sell! / M to 

A letter fram says: “Standing on Elmo, 
@rank in the sweep of the bay.” Wisk twaliow 
the writer must have ~ 


THE WAY TO WIN HIM. 


A fast girl faile to catch a lord and master, 
Because some other girls are rather faster. 
And ev'n a fast man fears to take a wife, 
If fast, who'll be bound fast to him for life, 


AT iT AGain, you Szg!—The Wiscount is ever apt at 
an absurdity. A friend of his the other day was talking 
of America, and saying that to set the slaves all free with- 
out injuring their owners would be almost an act of magic. 
** Magic!" chirped the Wiscount. Well, I don’t see that 
exactly. But it might certainly be called an act of negro- 
mancy 


COCKNEY CONUNDRUM. 
What's the difference between the late Sultan, Abdul 
Medjid, and his successor ? 
Abdul Medjid is Abdul as was, but the present Sultan is 


Abdul Aziz. 

We are told that ‘‘as a man makes lis bed so he must 
lie init.” It isso with a bankrupt ; for we find that, when 
his balance-cheet is not drawn up all straight, there is gen- 
erally awful lying in it. 


INFALLIBLE Recipe ror Hor Weatusr.— What is the 
best way to prevent meat turning? Eat it straight off. 


ALtve, Ou!’—Friendship, it must be confessed, 
is of a far more cannibalistic turn than Enmity. Men are 
merely bitten by their enemies, but they are eaten up by 
their friends. 


Louis XIV. being extremely harassed by the repeated 
solicitations of a veteran officer for promotion, said one 
day, loud enough to be heard, ‘**That gentleman is the 
most troublesome officer I have in my service. ‘* That is 
precisely the charge,” said the old man, * which your maj- 
esty’s enemies bring against me.” 

An adjutant of a volunteer corps, being doubtful wheth- 
er he had distributed muskets to all the men, cried out, 
** All you that are without arma, hold up your hands!" 

A Bladensburg correspondent tells us of an officer in une 
of the Volunteer regiments stationed there: Finding that 
offenses against good discipline were getting to be entirely 
too numerous, he established a court-martial for the trial 
and judgment of offenders, and issued the following order: 
‘* If the court-martial exonerates an offender, then the of- 
ficer of the day will punish him in such manner as he may 
think proper—handcuffing or tying to a feuce." 

A great toper, who had drunk nothing stronger than 
brandy all his life, called for a goblet of water on his death- 
bed, saying, ** When a man is dying he ought to make it 
up with his enemies.” 


The following letter was sent by a father to his son at 
college: 

**My pear Son,—lI write to send you some new socks, 
which your mother has just knit by cutting down some of 
mine. Your mother sends you ten pounds, without my 
knowledge, and for fear you would not spend it wisely, I 
have kept back half, and only send you five. Your mo- 
ther and I are well, except that your sister has got the 
measles, which we think would spread among the other 
girls if Tom had not had them before, and he is the only 
one left. I hope you will do honor to my teachings; if 
you do not, you are a donkey, and your muther and my- 
self are your affectionate parents." 


— _ 


‘I'm getting fat,” as the thief said when he was steal- 
ing lard. 

‘* We knew an old man who believed that ‘what was to 
be, would be.’ He lived in a region infested by very sav- 
age Indians, He always took his gun with him, but this 
time he found some of his family had taken it. As he 
would not go without it, his friends tantalized him by say- 
ing that there was no danger of the Indians; that he 
would not die till his time came any how. ‘ Yes,’ says the 
old fellow, * suppose I was to meet an Indian, and his time 
had come, it wouldn't do net to have my gun.'" 


People generally freeze in doubling the Cape; but a lady 

generally doubles hers to keep her warm. 

A gentleman made his wife « present of a silver drink- 
ing-cup, with an angel at the bottom, and when he filled 
it for her, she used to drain it to the bettom, and he asked 
her why she drank every drop. ‘* Because, ducky," she 
said, **I long to see the dear little angel." Upon which 
he had the angel taken out, and had a devil engraved at 
the bottom, and she drank it off just the same; and he 
again asked her the reason. ‘** Why," replied the wife, 
* because I won't leave the old devil a drop." 

_>- 

An anti-tobacco lecturer spoke so powerfully against the 
use of tobacco that several of his audience went home and 
burned their cigars—holding one end of them in their 
mouths by way of punishment. 


“ Good-morning, Dennis. You have at last, I perceive, 
displayed taste in the purchase of a hat.” 

** Thrue for you, Sir; eure it has a crown any how; but 
look at them broquea, Sir; arn’t they illegant?" 

To this I aseented, but obeerved that bis coat seemed to 
fit him much.” 

‘*Och!" said he, in a confidential manner, ‘‘ there's no- 
thing surprising in that: sure J wasn't there when I was 
measured for it.” 


Not long since a gentleman took his little daughter to 
the dentist's to have a tooth extracted. After the opera- 
tion ber father said to her, ‘‘ Now, my dear, if you don’t 
put your tongue where the tooth came out, you'll have a 
gold tooth. To which she ‘“*If1I should have one, 
father, it wouldn't be long before you would be trying to 
get it out.” 


A prudent man advised his drunken servant to put by 
his money fora rainy day. Ine few weeks the master in- 
quired how much of his wages he had saved. “ Faith 
none at all,” said he, ‘it rained yesterday, and it all 
went.” 


“The child is father tothe man.” Not invariably; we 
have known it to be mother of the woman. 


A ‘*Ladiex’ Shoemaker” advertises himself as one of the 
luminaries of ‘‘the Sole her System." 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


On Tuesday, 16th, the Senate passed the Naval Arpro- 
ation Bill. The resolution approving the acts of the 
dent in suppressing the rebellion was discussed by 
Senator Breckinridge, of Kentucky, in opposition to its 
adoption. An executive session was held, and subsequent- 
ly the Senate adjourned.——In the House, the Committee 
on Commerce, in response to a resolution directing inquiry 
as to what measures are necessary to suppress privateer- 
and render the blockade of the rebel ports more effect- 

ual, reported a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to hire, purchase, or contract for such vessels as may be 
necessary for a temporary increase of the navy, the ves- 
sels to be furnished with such ordnance, stores, and muni- 
tions of war as will enable them to render the most effi- 
cient service. The bill was referred to the Committee on 


Naval Affairs. A bill authorizing the President to call 


passed. The Senate's amendments to the Loan Bill were 

all concurred in. A joint resolution, conveying the thanks 

r-General George B. M‘Clellan and 
under his command 


gimla, was unanimously adopted. The bill to promote the 


Mittee. 


efficiency of the volunteer forces, and for other purposes, 
was passed, and the House adjourned. 
On Wednesday, 17th, the Senate passed the bill 


provid- 
ing for a temporary increase of the navy. The bill for the 
better organization of the military establishment, and pro- 
viding a retiring list for the army, was taken up, debated, 
and recommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. A 
committee of couference was ordered on the House amend- 
ment to the bill authorizing the employment of volunteers. 
A bill to suppress insurrection and sedition was introduced 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. After an 
executive session the Senate adjourned.—In the House, 
Mr. Henry May, of Maryland, was sworn in and took his 
seat. A resolution was offered extending the scope of the 
investigations of the select committee appointed to exam- 
ine into she contracts of the War Department. After con- 
siderable discussion the resolution was adopted, by a vote 
of 8i to 42. The Tariff bill was then taken up. The Tar- 
iff bill, levying a war tax on tea, coffee, sugar, etc., was 
discussed in committee, but no definite action was taken. 
On Thursday, 18th, in the Senate the Secretary an- 
nounced that Vice-President Hamlin would be unable to 
attend during the remainder of the session, when, om mo- 
tion, Senator Foot, of Vermont, was elected pro temtpore 
presiding officer. 


ment, providing also 
terior, being rejected. The bill for the better organiza- 
tion of the military establishment was reported back to the 
Senate from the Military Committee, with amendmente. 
The amendment in relation to filling the vacancies in the 
West Point Academy was, after some discussion, stricken 
out. Senator Powell, of Kentucky, offered an amendment 
that no part Of the army or navy shall be used to subjugate 
sovereign States or to interfere with slavery, which caused 
a long and spirited debate, in which several Senators par- 
ticipated. Finally, Senator Sherman offered a substitute 
for Senator Powell's amendment, to the effect that the pur- 
poses of the mili establishment were to preserve the 
Union, to maintain its authority and the authority of the 
Constitution, and to defend property. This substitute of 
Senator Sherman's was agreed to by 33 to 4, and the bill 
as amended was A report was made from the 
Committee of Conference on the bill to authorize the em- 
ey of volunteers, and the report was ad 

n the House, a bill supplemental to the act for the punish- 
ishment of piracy was reported and referred. A resolu- 
tion was adopted instructing the Committee on Commerce 
to inquire into the expediency of closing certain ports in 
the rebellious States. A considerable portion of the day's 
session was taken up in a debate elicited by the report of 
the Judiciary Committee on a revolution referred to them 
in reference to the recent visit of Representative May, of 
Baltimore, to Richmond, and his alleged complicity in vari- 
ous ways with the rebels. Several members took part in 
the discussion, which was quite animated and interesting. 
The House afterward passed the Tariff bill. The Senate's 
amendments to the Naval A priation bill were con- 
curred in. The bill providing for an increase of the stand- 
ing, army to twenty-four thousand men was then taken 
up, and an amendment adopted, converting thoee regi- 
metits into volunteer forces, when, without further action, 
the House adjourned. 

On Friday, 19th, the Senate passed the Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill, and the bill making appropriations for the legi«- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government. 
A bill providing for the construction of one or more iron- 
cased steamships of war was referred to the Naval Com- 
The resolution approving the acts of the Presi- 
dent with reference to the suppression of the rebellion was 
discussed by Senator Bayard, of Delaware, who was in 
favor of a separation of the States rather than civil war. 
After an executive session the Senate adjourned. In 
the House, the bill providing for the better organization 
of the military establishment was passed; also the Senate 
bill providing for a temporary increase of the navy. Mr. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, asked leave to submit resolu- 
tions declaring the present civil war had been forced on us 
by the disunionists of the Southern States How in rebcllion 
against the Government of the United States; that in 
this national emergency, Congress, banishing all feelings 
of passion and resentment, will recollect only their duty 
to their country; that the war is not waged for conquest 
or subjugation, or for interfering with the rights or estab- 
lished institutions of these States, but to maintain and de- 
fend the supremacy of the Constitution, with the rights 
and equality under it unimpaired; that as soon as these 
objects shall be accomplished the war ought to cease. Mr. 
Stevens objected to the introduction of the resolutions. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means an- 
nounced that he had no more bills to report, and moved an 
adjournment till Monday, which was agreed to. 

On Saturday, 20th, in the Senate, the bill respecting the 
construction of iron-cased ships-of-war was laid over, as 
was also a bill increasing the army medical corpe. A reso- 
lution directing inquiry into the circumstances of the sur- 
render of the navy-yards at Pensacola and Norfolk was re-. 
ferred to the Naval Committee. A bill providing for fur- 
nishing arms to loyal citizens in the rebellious States waa 
referred to the Military Committee. The resolution ap- 
proving the acts of the President in suppressing the rebel. 
lion was taken up, and discussed by Senator Latham, of 
California, who approved of all the acts of Mr. Lincoln, and 
declared, furthermore, if the President had not exercised 
the powers he assumed, he (Senator Latham) would have 
voted to have him os en as unfit and unworthy of the 
place he oceupied, and derelict in its duties. Senator Rice, 
of Minnesota, said he indorsed the sentiments of Senator 
Latham. After an executive session the Senate adjourned. 
——The House was not in session, having adjourned over 
till Monday. 

On Monday, 22d, in the Senate, the bill to ide for 
iron-clad ships and floating batteries was . Avery 
interesting part of the Senate's proceedings was the con- 
sideration of the bill authorizing the confiscation of the 
propertyof rebels. On the takipg upef this bill an amend- 
ment was offered by Senator Trumbull to include slaves in 
the category of confiscated property, which gave rige to « 
spirited debate, in which various Senators pa ed. 
The amendment was agreed to by thirty-two yeas to six 
mays, and the bill was passed. A dill from the Finance 
Committee, supplementary to the act authorizing a na- 
tiemdl loan, was passed. A resolution was introduced 
Senator M*Dougal, of California, and referred to the M 
tary Committee, to the effect that it is the policy of the 
Government to nize a regular army of one hundred 


and fifty t men. The consideration of the joint 
resolution approving of the acts of President Lincoln was 
till Wednesday. A message was received from 


the Presideat, when an executive session was held. — 
In the House, Mr, Crittenden, of Kentucky, offered reso- 
lutions to the effe@t that the present war has been forced 
on the coumtry by the Southern disunionists, but that, 
the only object of the Government in prose- 
cuting it is to maintain its and the unity ef our 
entire country, and that when these objects shall have 
been the war shall terminate. reao- 
lutions were es almost unanimously. A vote of 
thanks was pr to the brave Massachusetts Sixth . 
iment, of 19th of April fame; alo to the gallant Pennsyl- 
vanians who passed through Baltimore on the 18th of 
April, on their way to the defence of the national capital. 
A resolution in ce to the disasters to the national 
forces at Bull's Rum, declaring undiminished confidence in 
our ultimate success, was introduced and appropriately re- 
ferred, Following this, a resolution was to the 
effect that the preservation of our glorious Unien is a sa- 
cred trust, and that no disasters, however apparently over- 
whelming, must deter the nation or its representatives 
from the performance of this high duty. A resolution was 
adopted calling on the Secretary of War for any informa- 
tion which he may possess in regard to the enlistment by 
the rebels of Indians and negroes in their traitorous army. 
A bill was passed for reimbursing the Governors of States 
for incurred in fitting out regiments for the sup- 
of the national Government in the present emergency. 
eral other subjects received attention, after which the 
House adjourned. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY. 
The grand advance movement of 
week. 


— 


de of General Lonis Benker, com the Kichth 
New York Vohnteers, the 
Garibaldi Guard, aad the Twenty-fourth Regimeat Penn- 


grand army 

The rebels evacuated Fairfax Court and Centre 
ville as our ¢ back on Byll's Buz 
and Ga A reconnolssance by General Tyler 
the enemy i strepgt!; and on Sunday 
2ist, General M*Dowel! attacked them there. These 


teries 

spent in hard fighting. 
per 4 all the points attacked. But just t General 
Johnson brought up his army in rupposs of regard, a 


ashing ton, 
siderable loss. Jeff Davis is said to have commanded the 
enemy in person. 
CHANGES AMONG OUR MILITARY COMMASDERS. 
General M ‘Clellan, whose able management of the cam- 
peiem in Western Virginia is worthy of all we, has 
m called to Washington to take command of the Army 
of the Potomac. His presence there will no dvubt in-pire 
confidence in the men. General M‘Dowell will prebably 


Second Lieutenant 


GENERAL PATTERSON SUPERSEDED. 
General Patterson has been superseded in his commasd 
of the army of the Upper Potomac by -General 
who is ordered to mke the field immediately. The 
General Patterson's division, st last sccounta, 


lis, with head-quarters at 
GENERAL FREMONT AT WASHINGTON. 

Major-General Fremont has beem summoned to Wagh- 
ington, probably with a view to take cowrcil with the War 
Department as to the government of his new district In 
the West. 

AFFAIRS IN MISSOUDTI. 

Our latest accounts from Missouri state that both Den 
M‘Culloch and Governor Jackson have retreated, with all 
their available forces, acroes the Missouri line into Ar- 
kansas, for the purpose of drilling their troops. They were 
supposed to have a command numbering some 17,506, in- 
cluding the Texan Rangers and a Regiment from Mise 
sippi. General Lyon, whc was marching south to at 
their force, at last account, had six thousand men, ané 
expected soon to have ten or twelve thousand. Ife had 
also—which is of the utmo t importance—a large park df 
field-artillery of various ¢ -riptions, an ebundance of am- 
munition, and a full transportation train. Mesutime ‘a 
North Missouri secession eppears to be entirely crushed 
out. General Pope has established the National Heed- 
quarters at St. Charles, faving under his control about 
seven thousand troops, so posted that all peg Apes 
are within easy reach. ‘uring the session of Sta 
Convention at Jefferson City the national — ees the 
Iiome Guards will encamp suteide the city lim 

UNFORTUNATE AFFAMR AT FOUTRESS MONKOR. 

An unfortunate affair has cecurred near Fortress Mon- 
roe. On Friday night a volunteer party, it ap- 

ars, went out from Hampton without mr, and were 

red upon by a party of rebels, about four o’¢lock tm the 
morning, while in the woods. One of them, Dr. pot 
was shot dead by a rifle ball, and twoothers were captu 


NO BLOCKADE OF NORTH CAROLINA rorRTs. 
We learn that the port of Beaufort, North Carclina, is 
for the most time perfectly free from blockade. ere are 
but three Government vessels-to look after the entire cx 
of North Carolina, and, from information we have receiy 
it would not require a very sagacious privateer to slip in or 
out of any of the ports of that State. 


TROUBLE IN THE REBEL CAMP. 
The New Orleans True Delta of Maly 10 bas two charac- 
teristic articles, containing bold denunciations of tha du- 
plicity and i:mbecility of the rebel leaders. One refers tothe 


contemplated assembling of the C of the Confederate 
States in Richmond on 20th inst., of the future of which an 
very sanguine anticipations are If the State 


of Louisiana, it says, is to be taken as a ¢ample of the way 
things have been conducted, the result shows a tress 
collapsed, a great city comparatively daftneeless, a 
full of chivalrous feeling and an 
zealous local militia disappointed and disgusted. It 
gests that the provisional government should pe 
organize the local military strength, under the 
of capable and intelligent military officers, 
be temporarily attached snch “ 
be found unemployed in adjacent States, so as to frmpiffar- 
ize it for any duty the future may require of ig. The 
article shows the absurdity of the donation reliance ; 
that the men who have managed to get the qwantry 
war have proved themselves utterly incapable of 
the rebel States safely and honorably through is, and 
why should not the people awake at once to the opportu- 
nity that will soon present iteelf, to find other men omi®e 
fit to carry them with honor, glory, and suceeds to a tré- 
umphal termination of all their troubles? It is likely 
the indignation of the people of the rebellious States 
recoil upon the rebel leaders who have madly led them inte 
this unate war. 
CHANGE SCARCE IN RICHMOND. 

The Richmond Dispatch of Satarday says that 
body in that locality is just now propoun the 
ant question, ‘* Where is all the specie?” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND, 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HONEST AT 
LAST. 


Lorp PALMERSTON stated, in reply to am anti-slavery 
deputation, that the Governmens of the United States Was 
now doing more than ever it had done previously for the 


suppression of the slave traffic, 


THE REBEL GOVERNMERT. 
on affairs in the United States, takes occasion 


ITALY. 


| ee | syivania Volunteem, formed the adwance column of the 
| | 
| | 
| ! | panic suddenly broke out in our army, and ted mm 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | resume his former position as General of brigade. Briga- 
| pe rae Rosencranz, who so gallantly won the battle 
—_—_ — | Secretary of the Nav passed; a propo mend- Rich Mountain, is to succeed General M‘Clellan tu com- 
_ ' entered the Military Academy in 1638. He was 
| of in July, 1642, and was 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy in 1647. A few 
years after this he resigned his commission jn the army, 
— and in the year 1554 settled in Cincinnati as an architect 
and civil engineer, from which position he was called at 
| the opening of the present war to take command of a regi- 
| ment of Ohio volunteers. 
| | 
was at Charlestown, or at some point between 
that and Winchester, which he was expected to have oc- . 
| cupied before this time. Major-General John A. Dix takes 
| | the place of General Banks in the Department of Annapo- 
| | | 
‘ 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
| 
| are “scarce as moteors, and as for silver, 
quarter or a half dollar is as a flax-ceed to dis 
— eased oculars."’ 
_ cost more money than I can tell: ee 
Their education has been first-rate; a 
What wealthy young nobleman wants a mate 
They sing like nightingales, play os well: 
Daughters to Daughters to el 
out your partner, whichever you please. FRANCE. 
Here's a nice "5 THE EMPEROR NOT READY TO ACKSOWLEDGE 
Daughters to sell! 
Beantiful da air! 
the article in the Putrie received a char. 
acter from its subsequent publication in the Mow tewr, »nd 
to extremely to be Sink. thay 
is ext to shoakd 
have reproduced that Bae et given it an almost official 
sanction. It is imposible to throw the apes ot 
the reproduction by the Monifeur of the article on 
the government. 
out the militia to was passed unani- PROGRESS OF EVENTS. 
mously. The bill authorizing the President to accept the Genera! Fleury, it is asserted, will go to in order 
services of five hundred thousand volunteers was also y into | to notify Victor 
| M with | of Italy by Framee. The imhabitante of Rome heve peti- 
his staff, left Arlington on 16th, with nearly his whole | tioned the Emperor to withdrew his from thet efty. 
Ores i. sha” Prince De Bou rbi no, the beaver of the has been 
| received by M. Thouvenel, the Possign but 
| eent brilliant victories over the rebels In Western Vir. it te said, as a private citiven, act as a delagate of fhe p.- 
| | tittoners. 


: 

4 THE DEATH OF GENERAL 

GARNETT. 

:s On page 481 we publish an illustration of the 
sles battie in which the late General Garnett, of the 
a Kelel army, lost his life. He had evacuated his 
+: camp at Laurel Hiil during the night of the 11th. 
me General Morris’s column commenced the pursuit 
Ber: the next afternoon. After a terrible forced march 

Bre through rain and mud, over Laurel Mountain, our 

hs advance came upon the enemy at Carrick’s Ford, 


: 


ovr. 


we 


a 


PRESENTATION OF 


* 


* 


MAJOR-GENERAL M‘@LELLAN, U.S.A.—From A Page 487.) 


eight miles south of St. George, Tucker County. 
The rebels drew up in line of battle, and poured in 
a raking volley on the right of our column—the 
Ohio Fourteenth—which returned a hot fire, last- 
ing twenty minutes, when Colonel Dumont’s In- 
‘diana Seventh made a charge upon their battery. 
They broke and ran, crossing the Ford toward St. 
George. General Robert S. Garnett, while at- 
tempting to rally his flying men, was struck by a 
ball which passed through his spine and out at the 
right breast. Ile fell dead onthe sand Colonel 
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[Avevst 3, 1861. 


ROAD 
CUT THROUGH 


MASKED BATT , AS | 
RICHARDSO 
GEN. TYLERSSS DIVISION 
\ = ¢ 
— 
| > 
GCEN.ME DOWELLS\ HEAD 
— 
| 


U.S. TROOPS 
REBEL DO. 


CENTERVILLE 


—— 


Dumont continued the chase two miles and biv- 
ouacked, The rest bivouacked on the battle- 
ground, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAVAL BATTERY AT VERA CRUZ. 
July 15, 1861. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 

Dear Sir,—In vour issue of the 20th I see you 
state that the men of General Patterson’s command 
manned the Naval Battery that did so much exe- 
cution at Vera Cruz. The writer of the above has 
een misinformed, as the guns were manned by 
the sailors of the ships from which the guns were 


A €LAG 1G TUE CUSTER REGIMENT, DOSfUN, MASSACHUSETTS, BY HON. EDWARD EVERETT, ON BEHALF OF 1HE L. 


{Sen Pace 487.) 


MAP OF THE BATTLE OF BULL'S RUN.—[Sre Pacr 


taken. There were five guns, the whole under the 
command of Lieutenant Ilarry Ingersoll, U.S.N. 
By noticing the above you will but do justice to the 
sailors who worked the guns, and oblige one who 
served at the Raritan’s gun as a blue jacket. 
Respectfully, Il. Sree. 


Our information with regard to the working of 
the guns of the Naval Battery at Vera Cruz came 
from a very high source ; but we will let our cor- 
respondent tell his story in his own way. General 
Patterson's recent performance has not justified the 
expectations of his friends, and but few will re- 
grt his retirement to private life. Had he fol- 
lowed Johnson up, the aflair at Ball’s Run might 
have terminated very differently.—Ep. 


Weekly. 
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THE SCHOONER,*‘S. J. WARING,” RECAPTUREGRFROM THE PIRATES BY NEGRO WM. TILLMAN. 


SCHOONER “S. J. WARING.” 


We publish on this page an engraving of the 
schooner S. J. Waring, of Brook Haven, Smith, 
master, hence for Montevideo, July 4, with an 
assorted cargo. We also give views of her deck 
and the cabin, where the tragedy described below 
oceurred. She returned to port on 21st, and re- 
ported as follows: 


On the third day out from port, the Tth inst., when 150 
miles from Sandy Hook, in lat. 38°, long. 69°, was brought 
to by the privateer brig Jef Davis, which sent a boat full 
of men alongside, and ordered the cAptain of the schooner 
to haul down the United States flag, and declared her a 
prize tothe C.8.A. They ransacked the vessel, and took 
trom her what they wanted—such as charts, quadrant, 
provisions, crockery, ete., and after returning to the schoon- 
er a second time, they put a prize-crew of five men on 
board without arms, and took away Captain Francis Smith, 
the two mates and two seamen, leaving the steward, two 
-camen, and Mr. bryce Mackinnon, a passenger, on board. 
The prize-erew were Montague O'Neil, a Charleston pilot, 
in command; one named Stevens, as mate, and Malcolm 
Liddy, aa second mate, and two men. 

At 3 p.m. the schooner was headed South—probably for 
(lharleston or near by. The remaining crew and the pas- 
scnger were in hopes of a recapture by some United States 
veel, and made themselves agreeable and sociable to the 
privateers-men, and in consequence they suspected nothing 
untif the night of the 16th of July, when fifty miles to the 
of Charleston, 


Seeing no prospect of their hopes being realized, andthe 
prize captain and first mate being a-leepin their berths, and 
the second mate at the wheel, the others dozing or asleep, 
the preconcerted plan was carried into effect by the stew- 
ard, William Tillman (colored), killing the three with a 
h:¥chet, and throwing the bodies overboard. It waa all 
finished in five minutes. One of the remaining men was 
tied up that night, and both were released in the morning 
on promise to help work the vessel, and were treated ac- 
cordingly. 

After retaking the veesel the charge of her devolved on 
the steward. Neither he nor the rest understood naviga- 
tion, but having once got hold of the land he brought her 
safely up to pilot ground, when Mr. Charles Warner, of the 
pilot-boat June, took charge of her. 


Another account gives the following details: 


As soon as the vessel was fairly in the hands of the se- 
cessionists, the Stars and Stripes which fluttered from the 
mast was taken down and cut up into pieces, in order to 
make a rebel flag out of it. This it was, Tillman avers, 
which first inspired him with a hatred and an incentive 
of revenge, as he saw the flag of the Union trampled upon 
so shamefully by thoze cowardly traitors to the cause of 
freedom. Things went on smoothly enough until the 
seventh day after the capture, the 14th of July—Tillman 
meanwhile planning in his mind the best method to adopt 
in order to retake the vessel. The crew of the S. J. War- 
ing were working the veasel at the time, and consequently 
not kept in irons. One of the men composing the crew, 
named Donald M‘Leod, it appears, refused taking the ves- 
sel, and notwithstanding this, the brave Tillman did not 
hesitate in carrying out the heroic work which he had 
been planning out in his mind for several days previour. 
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CABIN OF THE 


Three days passed in this manner, until the night of the 
16th, when shortly before the hour of midnight, Tillman 
determined wpon freeing the vessel from the pirates. It 
was half past eleven o'clock precisely, according to his 
own statement. The captain, Montague Amiel, was asleep 
in his cabin, together with Stevens, the mate, if the berth 
next to him. ‘The second mate, Malcom Siding, was also 
azleep on the poop-deck, and the other two seamen com- 
posing the pirate prize-crew, were lounging leisurely at 
the forehead part of the ship. 

Tillman stole up from between decks, with hatchet in 
hand, and first went down into the captain's cabin, who 
was sound asle ep in bed. He then raised his axe and gave 
him a vigorous blow on his skull, from which he seemed 
to be launched into eternity, for he moved not an inch. 
The negro next proceeded to deal with the mate, who was 
aleo reclining near his captain fart asleep, and dealt with 
him in the same summary and terrible manner. After 
leaving both these men dead below, Tillman came on the 
poop-deck and struck the second mate a fearful blow over 
the temple. The unfortunate man was just rising from 
his reclining position, with little expectation that he was 
about being launched into eternity. He then went below 
once more, took held of the captain's body and flung him 
overboard, doing the same with that of the mate and 
second mate. The coast being now clear, he called out to 
the two remaining of the crew aft, telling them that they 
must obey him as captain of the vessel, or he would throw 
them overboard alxo. The men yielded up without a mur- 
mur, when he had them at once ironed, but subsequently 
released them on their consenting to assist in bringing the 
vessel to a Northern port. The names of these men are 
James’ Molineau and James Dorset, one nineteen years 
old and the other twenty-two. 

The coast was now clear of danger, and the hero Till- 
man proceeded to use the best means in his power for the 
safe navigation of his vessel into a Northern port. It was 
at this time, finding that the S. J. Waring was too heavy 
for a short crew, that he offered Dorset and Molineau their 
liberty if they would assist him in the working of the «hip. 
On this occasion he (Tillman) ¢fphically expressed him- 
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Ss. J. WARING.” 


self as follows: “If you cut up any didos overheard you 
go; recollect that I am captain of this ship now.” 

The whole time consumed in killing the three men, put- 
ting them overboard, and getting the vessel under hie own 
command, Tillman relates aa being exactly seven and a 
half minutes. 


With regard to the scene of the tragedy the 
Herald reporter says: 


The state-room oceupied by the rebel captain of the 
schooner presents exactly the same appearance as it did 
when the death-dealing etrokes of Tillman hurried them 
into that land ** from whose bourne no traveler returns.” 
The sheets of the bed and the floor were covered with 
blood, and the entire scene was one at which human na- 
ture might well shudder. The berth-room of the mate did 
not present so revelting an a rance as that of the cap- 
tain, as it appeared that he did net bleed as much as the 
captain. No struggle whatever appeared to have taken 
place in either case, but that state of disorder which re- 
sulted from the dragging of the bodies on board. 

The place where the second mate expired was stained 
with but a few spots of blood, as he lay upon the rebel 
flag which had been cut out fram the Stars and Stripes, 
that bearing several marks of the crimeon fluid. The fieg 
remains at the head-quarters of the Harbor Police, to- 
gether with the axe with which the deed was committed 
and the coat which the rebel captain was in the habit of 
wearing. The tonnage of the schodner is rated about 300, 
and she is said to be a fast-sailing and quite a stanch lit- 
tle craft, and belongs to Jones, Smith, & Ca, of thie city. 
There is no ordnance on the veszgel. She wae built in Port 
Jefferson, Long Island, in 1553. 


The negro Tillman has been confined in the 
House of Detention as a witness, but will doubt- 
less shortly be liberated. He has been before the 
Chamber of Commerce, and it is in contemplati. a 
to present hiw with a substantial rc ward. 
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THE BATTLE OF 
CARTHAGE. 


Own page 486 we illustrate THE 
Battie or CARTHAGE, where Col- 
onel Siegel, of the United States 
Volunteers of Missouri, kept at bay 
and severely punished a.very dis- 
proportionate force of rebels, ynder 
Generals Parsons and Rains. “The 
St. Louis Republican gives thé. fol- 
lowing account of the affair : ‘ 


On Friday morning laet, at five o'clock, 
a scouting party sent out by Colonel Sie, 
gel encountered, about two miles distant 
from Carthage, a picket guard of the State. 
troops, who were attacked, and three 
taken prisoners. With all dispatch Col- 
onel Siegel prepared to go forward, ex- 
pecting to meet the State troops some dis- 
tance west of Carthage. About half pass 
nine o'clock the_meeting took place in an 
op-a prairie seven miles beyond Carthage, 
Lieutenant Tosk estimates the number of 
the opposing army at five theusand, chief- 
ly cavalry, but supplied with a battery 
of five cannon—four six-pounders and 
one’ twelve-pounder—while Colonel Sie- 
gel’: command consisted of his own regi- 
ment of two battalions, and Colonel Sal- 
omon's detached regiment, with several 

ieces of artillery, under command of 

ajor Backof, Colonel Siegel's regiment 
had six hundred men, and Colonel Salo- 
mon's five hundred. The State troops 
were commanded by Generals Parsons 
and Raine. Major Backof, under the di- 
rection of Colonel Siegel, opened the fire, 
which continued briskly for nearly two 
hours. In Jess than an hour the twelve- 
pounder of the State troops wae dismount- 
ed, and soon after the whole battery was 
silenced, The superior arms of the U nion- 
its enabled them to maintain a situation 
of comparatively little danger. The 
State troopsp—whom, for convenience, we 
shall call Jackson's men—twice broke 
their ranks, but were rallied and held 
their position very well, considering t 
destructive discharges against them, un- 
til their guns gave out, when their col- 
umn was again broken. 


At thia juncture about fifteen hundred of the caval- 
ry started back with the intention of cutting off Siegel's 
transportation train, seeing which movement a retreat was 
ordered, and word sent immediately for the wagons to ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible. By keeping up the fire with 
the infantry, and bringing the artillery in range when- 
ever practicable, Colonel Siegel to retard the 


progress of Jackson's cavalry, and eventually to fall back 
almost unobstructed to the train, which was 
some three and a half miles from scene of the first en- 
gagement. 

By a skillful mevement the wagons were placed in the 


centre of the colamn in euch a manner that there were ar- 
tillery and infantry forces both in t and rear. Jack- 
son’s troops then retreated and endeavored to surround the 
entire column by taking a position upon some high biuffs 
or hills overlooking a creek. 


Major Backof ordered two of the artillery pieces in front 
to oblique to the left and two t the right, and at the same 
time a similar movement was fiade from Colonel Siegel's 
battalions. This was a manauvre to induce Jackson's 
men to believe that Siegel was secking to pass out on the 
extremes of their lines, and to outflank the cavalry. It 
was followed by a closing up to the right and to the left by 
the forces on the bluffs, when, on reaching a point three 
hundred and fifty yards from the cavalry, the four pieces 
were ordered to a tranavereeblique, and immediately a 
heavy croas-fire was opened with canister. At the same 
time the infantry charged at double-quick, and in ten 
minutes the Staté troops were scattered in every direotion. 
Ten rounds of canister were fired from each of the cannon, 
together with several rounds by the infantry. 


This wae at about five o'clock in the , and the 
engagement, with the mancuvring, had in the 
neighborhood of two hours. Jackson's egvalry were poor- 
ly mounted, being armed chiefly with shot and com- 
mon rifles. They had no cannon on the binds oF hills, and 
were consequently able to make little or no resistance to 
the attacks of Colonel Siegel. Forty-five men and ity 
horses were taken belonging to Jackson's troops, and there 
were also captured aixty double-barreled shot guns and 
some revolvers and bowle-knives. Oar informant states 
that one of the prisoners, on being how many had 
been killed on his side, estimated the loss at from two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred. 


GRAVES OF THE OHIO VOLUN- 
TEERS. 

Nixk members of the First Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteers were killed in the affair at Vienna on the 
17th of June, 1861., They were buried in the rear 
of their encampment near Roagh’s Mills, Virginia, 
on the 18th, and th® same day the encampment 
was removed to a point five miles beyond, on the 
road to Vienna. On the evening of the 18th the 
Third Regiment New Jersey Militia occupied the 
ground vacated by the Ohio.troops. . Finding the 
graves unprotected, by direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stephen Moore the Jersey troops built a 
neat fence of cedar branches around the graves. 
Under the mound are the bodies of eight men, and 
in the grave in front lieg the body of the sergeant, 
who died after the others were buried. A few days 
after the burial the place was visited by some of 
the officers ef the Ohio Regiment, and after their 
departure two Masonic entblems (a small gilt slip- 
per and a triangle containing the letter ‘“‘ G’’) were 
found hanging on the cedar planted in the centre 
of the mound. 


GENERAL HILU’S HEAD-QUAR- 
| 


ERS. 


Row essure, the head-quarters of General Hill 
in Western Virginia, is situated in a deep gorge in 
the Alleghanies, at a point where the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad crosses Cheat River. The scenery 
around it is bold, grand, and picturesque, shut 
in by towering mountain-walls, the dark stream 
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GRAVES OF THE OHIO VOLUNTEERS, NEAR ROACI’S MILLS, VIRGINIA.—[Sketcnep By Ax Ouro 


flows silently on, overshadowed with dense forests 
of hemlock and laurel. This region of country is 
wild and thinly populated, and deer and bear roam 
unmolested along the thickly-wooded slopes. The 
little village has sprung.up since the opening of 
the railroad, and has become quite a thriving place. 
General Hill is-at present concentrating all his 
troops at Rowlesburg, by order of General M‘Clel- 
lan, for the purpose of cutting off the retreat of the 
Confederates lately under Garnett, at St. George. 
The illustration will be found on page 490 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN., 


We publish on page 484 a portrait of Masor-GEn- 
ERAL M‘CieviAy, U.S.A., whose brilliant vic- 
tories in Western Virginia we have already llus- 
trated. We subjoin an authentic account 6¢ Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan’s career : 


Hie was born in Philadelphia on December 3, 1826. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the Military Academy at 
West Poinggraduating with the class of 1816, with the 
rank of Brevet Second Lieutenant of Engineers. Until 
the Mexican war, however, he had no opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himeelf, and then, “for gallant and meritor- 
ious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Churubuasco,"’ 
as the orders expressed it, he was breveted First Lieuten- 
ant. ‘For gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle 
of Molino del Rey,” on September 8, 1847, he was offered 
a Brevet Captaincy, which he declined. He was advanced 
to this rank, however, subsequently, “‘for gallant and 
meritorious conduct at the battle of Chapultepec," and re- 
ceived the command of a company of zappers, miners, and 
pontoneers im May, 1548. At the close of the Mexican 
war he returned to West Point, where he remained on 
duty with the sappers and miners until 1851. During this 
time he introduced the bayonet exercise into the army, 
apd translated and adapted a manual which has since be- 
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come a text-book for the service. Dure 
ing the summer and fall of 1951 fe super- 
intended the construction of Fort Dela- 
ware, and in the succeeding spring was 
azzigned to duty, under Major B. Marcy, 
irsthe expedition for the exploration of 
the Red River. Thence he was ordered 
dire? to Texas, as senior engineer, on 
the staff of General lersifer F. Smith, 
and engaged for some months in eur- 
veying the rivers and harbors of that 
State. In 1853 he was ordered to the Pa- 
cifie coast, in command of the Western 
division of the survey of the North Pa- 
cific Railroad route. Ile returned to the 
East in 1854,0n duty connected with the 
Pacific suryey, and was engaged also in 
secret service to the West Indies. The 
next year he received a commis<ion in 
the First Regiment of Cavalry, and was 
a member of the commission 
which went to the seat of war in the 
Crimea and in Northern Ruszeia. Colonel 
Richard Delafield, one of hia colleagues, 
is now an officer In the rebel army, and 
Major Alfred Mordecai, the third member 
of the Commiasion, a short time ago re- 
signed the Superintendency of the Troy 
Arsenal. Major M‘Clellan’s report on 
the “ Organization of European Armies 
and the Operations of the War,” a quarto 
volume, embodying the result of his ob- 
servations in the Crimea, greatly en- 
hanced his reputation as a scientific sol- 
dier, In January, 1857, weary of inac- 
tion, he resigned his position in the army 
to become Vice-President and Engineer 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, which . 
post he held for three years, when he was 
offered and accepted the Presidency of the 
Ohio and Mizsissippi Railroad, of 'which 
he was also General Superintendent. 
When our domestic troubles assumed for- 
midable dimensions, Major M‘Clellan’s 
services were at once called into requisi- 
tion. Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, 
tried to secure the benefit of his expe- 
rience in organizing the volunteers from 
that State; but the tender of the Ma 
Generalship of the Ohio forces reac 
him first, and he at once accepted it. On 
Moy 14 he received a commission as Ma- 
jer-General in the United States Aruty, 
and now has cOmmand of the De ment 
of Ohio, which comprises all of the States 
of Dlinois, Indiana, and aad that 
part of Virginia lying north of the Great Kanawha River 
and west of the Green Brier River and the Maryland line, 
with so much of PenasyPrania aa lies wést of a lime drawn 
from the Maryland live to the northeast corner of M‘Kean 
County. 


PRESENTATION OF A FLAG TO 
THE WEBSTER REGIMENT. 


On page 484 we illustrate the presentation of a 
flag by Edward Everett, on behalf of the ladies of 
Boston, to the Webster Regiment, at- Boston, on 
July 18, 1861. In presenting the flag to Colonel 
Fletcher Webster, Mr. Everett said, among other 
things: 


You are entering, Sir, with your patriotic associates, 
upon an untried field of duty, but you are deseended from 
a stock which, in more than one generation, teaches les- 
eons of loyal devotion. Your grandfather, Captain Ebene- 
zer Webster, a grave end thonghétful man, was one of those 
brave frontier rangers who bore the brunt of the seven 
years’ war in the wilderness which separated our then fee- 
ble settlements from Canada, and he stood with Stark a‘ 
Bennington. Your noble father, in defence of the men- 
aced Constitution of the country, led these mighty con@ict* 
of the Senatc, not less ardnous, not Tees decisive, than the 
conflicts of the field. Your only brother, following the 
impulve of a generous ambition, left hie young life on the 
sickly plains of Mexico. On the family record that bears 
these proud memories, nothing less worthy than duty 
faithfully performed, danger bravely met, and the country 
honorably served, will ever, I am confident, be inecrited 
in connection with your Name. 


CAMP OF THE FIRST BRIGADE OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY, ON THE FAIR GROUED@, REAR WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA. 


[See Pacr 490.] 
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TWO MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK NINTH (SAAC BLAKEMORE AND GEORGE M‘MULLAN) HAULING 
DOWN THE SECESSION FLAG AT HARPER'S FERRY, 
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FALL'S CHURCH, VIRGINIA, THE ADVANCED POST OF OUR ARMY ON THE POTOMAC. 


THE REBELS IN VIRGINIA. 


WE continue our series of illustrations of THE 
REBEL ARMY IN VirGrtA, from sketches by our 
faithful correspondent. With regard to the illus- 
trations on pages 487 and 491, he. writes us: ‘‘I 
send you a sketch of the camp of General Bee’s 
BRIGADE OF THE CONFEDERATE Army, at the 
Fair Grounds near Winchester. It consists of 
some five regiments of Alabamians and Mississip- 
pians, in all about five thousand men. They are 
camped there at present, awaiting the advance of 
General Patterson, when I suppose General John- 
ston will order another retreat. The other sketch 
is one of a little incident which took place at Har- 
per’s Ferry yesterday. Two of the Ninth, Isaac 
Blakemore and George M‘Mullan, went over and 
climbed the pole in the armory yard and took 
down the State flag of Virginia, which had been 
flying there since the place was first occupied by 
the Confederates. It was brought over to Sandy 
Hook and divided among their comrades, each one 
of whom secured a piece to send home as a tro- 


phy.” 


FALU’S CHURCH. 


On this page we illustrate Fatu’s Cavrcm, 
Fairnrax County, Virer1, from a sketch by 
our special artist with General M‘Dowell’s corps 
@armée. This is the most advanced post of our 
army in Fairfax County, and has been the scene 
of several picket skirmishes. Fall's Church was 
built in 1709, and rebuilt, as an inscription on the 
wall informs us, by the late “ Lord” Fairfax, whose 
son, the present “* Lord” Fairfax, is supposed to be 
serving in the rebel army. The title of Lord, we 
may observe, is still given to the representative 
of the family. The inscription on the old church 
reads as follows: ' 

“Tienry Fairfax, an accomplished gentleman, an up- 
right magistrate, a sincere Christian, died in command 
of the Fairfax Volunteers at Saltillo, Mexieo,"1847. But 
- his munificence this church might s#fl have been a © 
ruin.” 

Service was held in the old church two Sundays 
since—Rev. Dr. Mines, Chaplain of Second Maine 
Regiment, officiating, and most of the troops in the 
neighborhood being present. 
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DESTRUCTION OF LOCOMOTIVES 
AT MARTINSBURG, VA. 


On this page we illustrate one of the effects of 
the Southern Rebellion—the destruction of valua- 
ble property by the rebels. Our special artist 
writes us from Martinsburg: ‘‘ The destruction of 
locomotives, cars, etc., by the Confederates is one 
of the most disgraceful sights I ever witnessed. 
Forty-two as fine engines as could be built have 
beeu mutilated, some by burning, others by mere 
destruction with hammers and crow-bars. The sta- 
tionary engine has met with no better treatment, 
and the buildings themselves were only saved from 
destruction by the precipitate flight of the Confed- 
erate troops,” 


SKIRMISH ON THE POTOMAC. 


SKIRMISHING along the Potomac has become 
an everyday amusement with the troops stationed 
on the upper part of that river. Scarcely a day 
passes without an exchange of shots at some point 
between Edwards Ferry and Sandy Hook. Both 
parties generally keep themselves sheltered behind 
the trees and rocks that line the shores. So far 
two of the Federal troops have been killed and 
three wounded. It is not known how many have 
lost their lives on the other side. Several have 
been seen to fall. This sketch represents a little 
brush which took place at Sandy Hook a few days 
ago. After some pretty sharp firing, in whica no- 
body was hurt, the Virginians retreated into the 
mountains, and hostilities were suspended. 
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THE BATTLE AT BULL’S RUN. 


We devote a céMsiderable portion of our space 
this week to the illustration of the BatrLK or 
Run. A large view of CoLonet Hunter's 
ATTACK, from sketches by our special artist, who 
was present, will be found on pages 488 and 489; 
the COMMENCEMENT OF THE Frrinc is illustrated 
on page 492; and on the same page will be found 
an illustration of the cautious EXPLORING OF TUE 
GrounD by our artillery. On page 484 will be 
found a Map of the battle. We give the following 
account from a letter addressed by Mr. Henry J. 
Raymond to the 7imes: 


On Saturday the troops were all brought closely up to 
Centreville, and all needful preparations were made for 
the attack which was intended for the next day. On Sun- 
day morning, therefore, the army marched—by two roads 
—Colonel Richardson with his command taking the South- 
ern, which leads to Bull's Run, and General Tyler the 
Northern, running parallel to it at a distance of about a 
mile and a half. The movement commenced at about 8 
o'clock. I got up at a little before 4, and found the long 
line of troops extended far out on either road. I took the 
road by which Colonel Hunter with hi« command, and 
General M‘Dowell and staff had gone, and pu-hed on di- 
rectly for the front. After going out about two miles 
Colonel Hunter turned to the right—marching obliquely 
toward the Run, which he was to cross some four miles 
higher up, and then come down upon the intrenched po- 
sitions of the enemy on the other side. Colonel Miles was 
left at Centreville and on the road, with reserves which 
he was to bring up whenever they might be needed. Gen- 
eral Tyler went directly forward, to engage the enemy in 
front, and send reinforcements to Colonel Hunter when- 
ever it should be seen that he was enga 

I went out, as I have already stated, upon what is 
marked as the northern road. It is hilly, like all the sur- 
face of this section, After going out about three miles 
you come to a point down which the road, leading through 
a forest, descends; then it proceeds by a succession of 
rising and falling knolls for a quarter ofa mile, when it 
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crosses a stone bridge and then ascends by a steady slope 
to the heights beyond. At the top of that slope the re 
had planted heavy batteries, and the woods below were 
filled with their troops and with concealed cannon. We 
proceeded down the road to the first of the small knolls 
mentioned, when the whole column halted. The80-pound- 
er Parrott gun, which has a longer ra than any other 
in the army, was planted directly in the road. Captain 
Ayres's battery was stationed in the woods a little to the 
right. The First Ohio and Second New York Regiments 
were thrown into the woods in advance on the left. The 
Sixty-ninth, New York, the First, Second, and Third Con- 
necticut regiments, were ran behind them, and the 
Second Wisconsin was thrown into the woods on the right. 
At about half past six o'clock the 30-pounder threw two 
shells directly into the battery at the summit of the slope, 
on the opposite height, one of which, as I learned after- 
ward, struck and exploded directly in the midst of the 
battery, and occasioned the utmost havoe and confusion. 
After about half an hour Captain Ayres threw ten or fifteen 
shot and shell from his battery into the same place. But 
both failed to elicit any reply. Men could be seen moving 
about the opposite slope, but the batteries were silent. 
An hour or so afterward we heard three or four heavy guns 
from Colonel Richardson's column at Bull’s Rua, and these 
were continued at intervals for two or three hours, but they 
were not answered, even by a single gun. 

At half past 11 we heard Hunter's guns on the opposite 
height, over a mile to the mght. He was answered by 
batteries there, and then followed the sharp, rattling vol- 
leys of musketry, as their infantry became engaged. The 
firing was now incessant. Hunter had come upon them 
suddenly, and formed his line of battle in an open field, at 
the right of the road. The enemy{drew up to oppose him, 
but he speedily drove them to retreat and followed them up 
with the greatest vigor and rapidity. Meantime, for some 
three hours previous, we had seen long lines of dense dust 
rising from the roads leading from Manassas, and, with the 
glass, we could very clearly perceive that¢hey Were raised 
by the constant and steady stream of reinforeemments, which 
continued to pour in rly the whole day. 

The Sixty-ninth, Seventy-ninth, Second, ahd Eighth 
New York—the First, Second, and Third Connecticut, and 
the Second Wisconsin were brought forward Ig advance 
of the wood and marched across the field to the right to 
go to Colonel Hunter's support. They crossed the int«r- 


BY ouR ARTIST. 


vening stream and drew up in a small open field, rated 
from Colonel Hunter’s column by « dense wood, which was 
filled with batteries and infantry. Our gun continucd 
to play upon the woods which thus concealed the enemy, 


stant roar of the roli of musketry, aa he push- 
ed the rebels back from point to t. Atig¢ he 
had driven them out of the woods and’ across road, 


twice charged across it upon our men, but withont mov- 
ing them an inch. They were met by a destristive fre, 
and were compelled to fall still further back, ‘Grad 

the point of fire passed further away until the depee 

of smoke which marked the progress of the combat were 
at least half a mile to the left of what had beem the cen- 
tral position of the rebels. 

It was now 2} o'clock. I was at the advaneed point of 
the front of our colump, some hundred rods beyond the 
woods, in which the few troope then there were drawn up, 
when I decided to drive back to the town for the 
of sending you my dispatch. As I passed te road the 
balls and shell from the enemy began to fall with more 
than ueual rapidity. I did not ree the point from which 
they came; but meeting Captain Ayres, he said he was 
about to bring up his battery, supported by the Ohio Bri- 
gade, under General Schenck, to repel a rumored 
of cavalry to outflank this column. As I went forward 
passed down. General Schenck’s Brigade was at once 
drawn up across the road, and Captain Ayres’s guns were 
planted in a knoll at the left, when a powe body of 
rebels, with a heavy battery, came down from the direction 
of Bull's Ron, and engaged this foggparith tremendous ef- 
fect. I went to Centreville, sent off My dispatch, and start- 
ed with all speed to return—intending to go with our trooeps 
upon what had been the hotly contested field, never doubt- 
ing for a moment that it woald remain in their hands. -I 
had gone but a quarter of a mile when we met a great num- 
ber of fugitives, and our carriage soon became entangled 
in a mase of baggage-wagons, the officer in charge of which 
told me it was urele*s to go in that direction, as our troops 
were retreating. Not crediting the atory, which was ué- 
terly inconsisie:*t with what I had seen but a litt'e while 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


A NOVEL. 
Br CHARLES DICKENS. 


Splendidly Hlustrated by John McLenan. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


‘Tue tidings of my high fortanes having had a 
heavy fall had got down to my native place and 
ui its neighborhood before I got there. I found 
the Blue"Boar in possession of the iniclligence, 
and I found that it made a great change in the 
Boar’s demeanor. - Whereas the Boar had cul- 
if tivated my good opinion with warm assiduity 
Thi g when I was coming into p , the Boar was 
— exceedingly cool on the subject now that I was 
ng out of property. 
iia It was evening when I arfived, much fatigued 
Ses the j I had so often made so easily. 
— e Boar could net put m> into my usual bed- 
és. room, which was probably by some 
one who had expectations), and could only as- 
5 sign me a very indifferent chamber among thc 
el! — and post-chaises up the yard. But I 
fh | as sound a sleep in that lodging as in the 
most superior accommodation the Boar could 
have. given me, and thegquality of my dreams 
‘was about the same as injthe best room. 
| Early in the morning, while my breakfast was 
getting ready, I strolled round by Satis House. 
‘There were printed bills on the gatc, and on bits 
~“ of carpet hanging out of the windows, announc- 
ing a sale by auction of the Household Furniture 
and Effects next week. The house itself was 
to be sold as old building materials and pulled 
down. Lot 1 was marked in white-washed 
knock-knece Ictters on the brew-house ; Lot 2 on 
that part of the maiy building which had been 
so long shut up. Other lots were marked off on 
other parts of the structure, and the ivy had been 
torn down to make room for -the inscriptions, 
“and much of it trailed low in the dust and was 
withered already. Stepping in for a moment at 
the open gate, and looking around me with the 
uncomfortable air of a stranger who had no bus- 
iness there, I saw the auctioncer’s clerk walking 
on the casks and telling them off for the inform- 
ation of a catalogue-compiler, pen in hand, who 
made a temporary desk of the wheeled chair I 
had so often pushed along to the tune of Old 
Clem. 

When I got back to my bregkfast in the Boar's 
coffee-room I found Mr. Pumblechook convers- 
ing with the landlord. Mr. Pumblechook (not 
improved in appearance by his late nocturnal 
adventure) was waiting for me, and addressed 
me in the following terms: - 

‘* Young man, I am sorry to see you brought 
low. But what clse could be expected! What 
else could be expected !” 

As he extended his hand with a magnificently 
forgiving air, and as I was broken by illncss and 


unfit to quarrel, I took it. 
William,” said Mr. Pumblechook to the 
Ma waiter, “put a muffin on table. And has it 
- ° come to this! Has it come to this!” 
5 | I frowningly sat down to my breakfast. Mr. 
Ss Pumblechook stood over me and poured out my 
= tea—before I could touch the tea-pot—with the 
. oa air of a bénefactor who was resolved to be truc 
to the last. 
eS ‘¢ William,” said Mr. Pamblechook, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ put the salson. In happier times,” ad- 
me: dressing me, ‘‘I think you took sugar? And 
did you take milk? You did. Sugar and milk. 
William, bring a water-cress.” 
ee ‘‘Thank you,” said I, shortly, ‘‘but I don’t 
eat water-cresscs.” 
rab don’t eat 'em,” returned Mr. Pumbte- 
E ae i chook, sighing and nodding his head several 
ae fimes,,as if he might have expected that, and as 
Pee A if abstinence from water-cresses were consistent 
with my downfall. ‘‘Trne. The simple fruits 
PES of the earth, No. You needn’t bring any, 
I went on) with my breakfast, and Mr. Pum- 
blechook Gontinued to stand over me, staring 
Fae fishily and-breathing noisily, as he always did. 
ai 3) ‘‘Litthe more than skin and bone!” mused 
‘See Mr. Pumblechook, alond.. ‘‘And yet when he 
a went away from here (I may say with my bless- 
core} ing), and I spread afore him my humble store, 
ee) tike the Bee, he was as plump as a Peach!” 
moet This reminded me of the wonderful difference 
Paes vetween the servile manner in which he had 
& Sie offered his hand in my new prosperity, saying, 
I?” and the ostentatious clemency with 
>} aaa ” which he had just now exhibited the same fat 
five fingers. 


Br ‘¢Hah:” he went on, handing me the bread- 
and-butiei. air you a going to Joseph ?” 
Heaven’s name,” said I, firing in spite 
of myself, ‘‘ what doés it matter to you where I 
am going? Leave that tea-pot alone.” 
It was the worst course I could have taken, 
cs! because it gave Pamblechook the opportunity 
he wanted. 
. ‘Yea. young man,” said he, releasing the 
handle of the article in question, retiring a step 
or two from my table, and speaking for the be- 
hoot of the landlord and waiter at the door, 


yy “*T will leave that tea-pot alone. You are right, 
Seg young man. For onee you are right. I forgit 
when I take such an interest in your 
3 Be as to wish your frame, exhausted 
Bee | | the debilitating effects of prodigygality, to be 
a | - » gtimilated by the ’olesome nourishment of your 
forefathers. And ” said Pumblechook, turn- 
Bett. ing to the leo and waiter, and pointing me 
Rife. out at arm’s “this is him as I ever sport- 
be! not it can not be; I tell you this is him !” 
Sel A low murmur from the two replied. The 
oF. ~waiter appeared to be parti 


have seen brought up by hand. This ic aim 
untoe the sister of which I was uncle by mar- 
riage, as her name was Georgiana M’ria from 
her own mother, let him deny it if he can!” 

The waiter seemed convinced that I could not 
deny it, and that it gave the case a black look. 

‘‘Young man,” said Pumblechook, screwing 
his head at me in the old fashion, ‘‘you air a 
going to Joseph. What does it matter to me, 
you ask me, where you air a going? I say to 
you, Sir, you air a going to Joseph.” 

The waiter coughed, as if he modestly invited 
me to get over that. 

‘“‘ Now,” said Pumblechook, and all this with 
& most exasperating air of saying in the cause 
ofgirtue what was perfectly convincing and con- 
clusive, ‘‘I will tell you what to say to Joseph. 
Here is Squires of the Boar present, known and 

ted in this town, and here is William, 
which his father’s name was Potkins if I do not 
deceive myself.” 

‘‘You do not, Sir,” said William. 

‘‘In their presence,” pursued Pumblechook, 
‘*T will tell you, young man, what to say to Jo- 
seph. Says you, ‘Joseph, I have this day seen 
my earliest benefactor and the founder of my 
fortun’s. I will name no names, Joseph, ‘but 
so they are pleased to call him up town, and I 
have seen that man.’” 
© eyo I don’t see him here,” said I. 

‘«Say that likewise,” retorted Pumblechook. 
‘* Say you said that, and even Joseph will prob- 
ably betray surprise.” 

‘‘There you quite mistake him,” said I. “I 
know better.” ; 

‘Says you,” Pumblechook went on, ‘ Jo- 
seph, I have seen that man, and that man bears 


you no malice and bears me no malice. He 
knows your character, Joseph, and is well ac- 


quainted with yur: 2ig-heagedness and igno- 
rance; and he knows my character, Joseph, and 
he kngws my want of gratitoode. Yes, Jo- 
seph,’ says you”—here Pumblechook shook his 
head and hand at me—‘* ‘ he knows my total de- 
ficiency of common human gnmatitoode. He 
knows it, Joseph, as none can. You do not 
know it, Joseph, having no call to know it, but 
that man do.’” « 

Windy donkey as he was, it really amazed me 
that he could have the face to talk thus to mine. 

‘¢ Says you, ‘Joseph, he gave me a little mes- 
sage, which I will now repet. It was, that in 
my being brought low, he saw the finger of 
Providence. He knowed that finger when he 
saw it, Joseph, and he saw it plain. It pinted 
out this writing, Joseph. Reward of ingratitoode 
to his earliest benefactor, and founder of fortun’s. 
But that man said that he did not repent of what 
he had done, Joseph. Notatall. It was right 
to do it, it was kind to do it, it was benevolent 
to do it, and he would do it again.’” 

‘*Tt’s a pity,” said I, scornfully, as I finished 
my interrupted-breakfast, ‘‘ that the man did not 
say what he had done and would do again.” 

‘“‘Squires of the Boar!” Pumblechook was 
now addressing the landlord, ‘‘and William! I 
have no objections to your mentioning, either 
up town or down town, if such should be your 
wishes, that it was age y do it, kind to do it, 
benevolent to do it, that I would do it 


With those words the Impostor shook them 
both by the hand; with an air, and left the 
house; leaving me much more astonished than 
delighted by the virtues of that same indefinite 
I was not long after him in leaving the 
house too, and ‘when I went down the High 
Street I-eaw him holding forth (no doubt to the 


who honored me with vory unfavorable glances 
as I passed on the opposite sitle of the way. 
But it was only the pleasanter te turn to Bid- 


more brightly than before, if that could be, con- 
trasted with this brazen pretender. I went to- 
ward them slowly, for my limbs were weak, but 
with a sense of increasing relief as I drew nearer 
to them, and a sense of leating arrogance and 
untruthfulness further and further behind. 

The June weather was delicious. The sky 
was blue, the larks were soaring high over the 
green corn, I thought all that country-side more 
beautiful and peaceful by far than I had ever 
known it to be yet. Many pleasant pictures of 
the life that I would lead there, and of the 
change for the better that would come over my 
character when I had a guiding spirit at My side 
whose simple faith and clear home-wisdom I had 
proved, beguiled my way. ‘They awakened a 
tender emotion in me, for my heart was softened 
by my return, and such a change had come to 
pass, that I felt like one who was toiling home 
barefoot from distant travel and whose wander- 
ings had lasted many years. 

The school-house where Biddy was mistress I 
had never seen, but the little roundabout lane 
by which I entered the village for quietness’ sake 
took me pastit. I was disappointed to find that 
the day was a holiday; no children were there, 
and Biddy’s house was closed. Some hopeful 
notion of seeing her busily engaged in her daily 
duties, before she saw me, had been in my mind 
and was defeated, 

But the forge was a very short distance off, 
and I went toward it under the sweet green 
limes, listening for the clink of Joe’s hammer. 
Long after I ought to have heard it, and long 
after I had fancied I heard it and found it but a 
fancy, all was still. ‘The limes were there, and 
the white thorns were there, and the chestnut- 
trees were there, and their leaves rustled har- 
moniously when I stopped to listen; but the 
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“IT SAW TITE SHADOW {OF NO PARTING FROM HER.”, 


clink of Joe’s hammer was not in the mid-sum- 
mer ind. 

Almost fearing, without knowing why, to 
come in view of the forge, 1 saw it at last, and 
saw that it was closed. No gleam of fire. no 
“glittering shower of sparks, nc roar 0: bellows; 
all shut up and still. 

But the house was not deserted, and the best 
parlor seemed to be in use, for there were white 
curtains fluttering in its window, and the win- 
dow was open and gay with flowers. I went 
softly toward it, meaning to peep over the flow- 
ers, when Joe and Biddy stood before me, arm 


in arm. 

At first Biddy gave a cry, as if she thought it 
was my apparition, but in another moment she 
was in my embrace. I wept to see her, and she 
wept to sce me; I, because she looked so fresh 
a pleasant ; she, because I looked so worn and 
white. 

‘** But dear Biddy, how smart you are!” 

** Yes, dear Pip.” 

** And Joe, how smart are!” 

**Yes, dear old Pip, old chap.” : 

I looked at both of them, from one to the oth- 
er, and then— 

‘It’s my wedding-day,” cried Biddy, in a 
burst of happiness, ‘‘and I am married to Joc!” 


They had taken me into the kitchen, and I 
had laid my head down on the old deal table. 
Biddy held one of my hands to her lips, and 
Joe’s restoring touch was on my shoulder. 
** Which he warn’t strong enough, my dear, fur 
to be surprised,” said Joe. And Biddy said, *‘I 
ought f6 have thought of it, dear Joe, but I was 


too happy.” They were both so overjoyed to. 


see me, so proud to see me, 60 touched by my 
coming to them, so delighted that I should have 
come by accident to make their day complete ! 

‘My first thought was one-of great thankful- 
ness that I had never breathed this last baffled 
hope to Joe. How often, while he was with me 
in my illness, had it risen to my lips. How irrev- 


4 knows as I forgive you, if I have anythink to 


oeable would have been his knowledge of it, if 
he had remained with me but another hour! 

“Dear Biddy,” said I, ‘“‘you have the best 
husband in the whole world, and if you could 
have seen him by my bed you would have— 
coal no, you couldn't love him than you 


“No, I couldn't, indeed,” said Biddv. 

‘And, dear Joe, you have the best wife in 
the whole es she will make you as hap- 
py as even you deserve to ou 

Joe looked at me with a quivering }j 
af put his sleeve before 

** And Joe and Biddy both, as you have be 
to church to-day, and are in shanty and eee 
with all mankind, receive my humble thanks for 
all you have done for me, and all I have so ji] 
repaid! And when I say that I am going away 
within the hour, for I am soon going abroad 
and that I shall never rest until I have worked 
for the money with which you have kept me out 
of prison, and have sent it to you, don’t think, 
dear Joe and Biddy, that if I could repay it a 

Ing of t owe or t 
do if I could!” am 

ey were both melted by these wo 
both entreated me to say 
“But I must - more. Dear Joe, I hope 
ou will have children to love, and that some 
ittle fellow will sit in this chimney corner of a 
winter's night, who may remind you of another 
little fellow gone out of it forever. Don't tell 
him, Joe, that I was thankless; don’t tell him, 
Biddy, that I was ungenerous and unjust; only 
tell him that I honored you both, because you 
were both so good and true, and that, as your 
child, I said it would be natural to him to grow 

up a much better man than I did.” 

**T ain’t a going,” said Joe, from behind his 
sleeve, ‘‘to tell him nothink o’ that natur, Pip. 
Nor Biddy ain't. Nor yet no one ain't.” 

‘* And now, though I know you have already 
done it in your.own kind hearts, pray tell me, 
both, that you forgive.mc! Pray let me hear 
you say the words, that I may carry the sound 
of them away with me, and then I shall be able 
to believe that you can trust me, and think bet- 
ter of me, in the time to come!” 

** Oh dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe. ‘‘ God 


forgive !” 

Amen! 
Biddy. 

** Now let me go up and look at my old little 
room, and rest there a few minutes by myself, 
and then when I have caten and drunk with you, 
go with me as far as the finger-post, dear Joc 
and Biddy, before we say good-by !” 


I sold all I had, and I put aside as much as I 
could, for a composition with my creditors—who 
gave me ample time to pay them in full—and I 
went out andjoined Herbert. Within a month 
I had quitted England, and within two months 
I was clerk to Clarriker and Co., and within 
four months I assumed my first undivided re- 
sponsibility. For the beam across the parlor- 
ceiling at Mill Pend Bank had then ccased to 
tremble v der old Bill Barley’s growls, and was 
at peace, and Herbert had gone away to marry 
Clara, a 11 was left in sole charge of the East- 
ern Bra.ch until he brought her back. 

Many a year went round before I was a part- 
ner in tae House; but I lived happily with Ter- 
bert and his wife, and lived frugally, and paid 
my debts, and maintained a constant corre- 
spondence with Biddy and Joe. It was not 
until I became third in the Firm that Clarriker 
betrayed me to Herbert; but he then declared 
that the secret of Herbert's partnership had been 
long enough upon his conscience, and he must 
tell it. So he told it, and Herbert was as much 
moved as amazed, and the dear fellow and I 
were not the worse friends for the long conccal- 
ment. I must net leave it to be supposed that 
we were cver a great House, or that we madc 
mints of m We were not in a grand way 
of business 5° we had a good name, and 
workea ic; Oup profits, and did very well. We 
owed so much to Herbert's ever-cheerful indus- 
try and readiness, that 1 often wondered how 
I had conceived that old idea of his inaptitude, 
until I was-oné day enlightened by the reflection 
that, the inaptitude had never heen in 
him at all, but had been in me. 


And God knows I do!” echoed 


CHAPTER LVIIL 


For eleven years I had not seen Joe nor Bid- 
dy with my bodily though they had both 
been often before my fancy in the East—when, 
upon an evening in Decembes, an hour or two 
after dark, I laid my hand softly on the latch 
of the old kitchen door. I touched it so softly 
that I was not heard, and looked in unseen. 
There, smoking his pipe in the old place by the 
kitchen fire-light—as hale and as strong as cyver, 
though a little gray—sat Joe ; and there, fenced 
into the corner with Joe’s leg, and sitting on my 
own little stool, looking at the fire, was—I again! 

‘“* We giv’ him the name of Pip for your-sake, 
dear old chap,” said Joe, delighted when I took 
another stool by the child’s side (but I did not 

rumple his hair), ‘‘and we hoped he might grow 
a little bit like you, and we think he do,”’ 

I thought so too, and I took him out for 4 
walk next morning, and we talked immensely, 
understanding one another to perfection. And 1 
took-him down to the church-yard, and set him 
on # certain tombstone there, and he showed 
me from that elevation which stone was sacred 
to the memory of Philip Pirrip, late of this Per- 

and Also Georgiana, Wife of the Above. 

“Biddy,” said I, when I talked with her after 
dinner, as her little girl lay sleeping in her lap, 
“you must give Pip to me, one of these days; 


| or lend him, at all events.” 
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“No, no,” said Biddy, gently. ‘‘ You must 


a Herbert and Clara say, but { “on’'t think 
I shall, Biddy. I have 80 settled dowr in their 
home, that it’s not at all likely. 1 am already 
quite an bachelor.” 

Biddy looked down at her child, and put its 
little hand to her lips, and ther. put the good 
matronly hand with which she had touched it 
into mine. ‘There was something in the action 
and in the light pressure of Biddy’s wedding- 
ring that had a very pretty eloquence in it. 

‘Dear Pip,” said Biddy, ‘‘ you are sure you 
don't fret for her?” 

“Oh no—I think not, Biddy.” 

‘Tell me, as an old, old friend. Have you 
quite forgotten her 

‘‘ My dear Biddy, I have forgetten nothing in 
-nv life that ever had a furemost place there, and 
‘ittle that ever had any place there. But that 

r dream, as I once used to call it, has all 
gone by, Biddy, all gone by!” 

Nevertheless, I knew while I said those words 
that I secretly intended to revisit the site of the 
old house that evening alone for her sake. Yes, 
even so. For Estella’s sake. 

I had heard of her as leading a most unhappy 
life, and as being separated from her husband, 
who had used her with great cruelty, and who 
had become quite renowned as a compound of 
pride, avarice, brutality, and meanness. And 
I had heard of the death of her husband, from 
an accident consequent on his ill-treatment of a 
horse. ‘This release had befallen her some two 
vears before ; for any thing I knew she was mar- 
ried again. 

The early dinner-hour at Joe’s left me abund- 
ance of time, without hurrying my talk with 
Biddy, to walk over to the old spot before dark. 
But what with loitering on the way, to look at 
old objects and to think of old times, the day 
had quite declined when I came to the place. 

There was no house now, no brewery, no 
building whatever left, but the wall of the old 
garden. ‘The cleared space had been inclosed 
with a rough fence, and, looking over it, I saw 
that some of the old ivy had struck root anew, 
and was growing green on low, quiet mounds 
of ruin. A gate in the fenee standing ajar, I 
pushed it open and went in. , 

A cold, silvery mist had veiled the afternoon, 
and the moon was not yet up to scatter it; but 
the stars were shining beyond the mist, and the 
moon was coming, and the evening was not dark. 
I could trace out where every part of the old 
house had been, and where the brewery had 
been, and where the gates, and where the casks, 
I had done so, and was looking along the deso- 
late garden-walk, when I beheld a solitary figure 
in it. 

The figure showed itself aware of me as I ad- 
vanced, It had been moving toward me, but it 
stood still. As I drew nearer I saw it to be the 
figure of a woman. As I drew nearer yet, it 
was about to turn away, when it stopped, and 
let me come up with it. Then it faltered, as if 
much surprised, and uttered my name, and I 
cried out, 

“Estella!” 

“Tam greatly changed. I wonder you know 
me.” 
The freshness of her beauty was indeed gone, 
but its indescribable majesty and its indescriba- 
ble charm remained. ‘Those attractions in it I 
had seen before; what I had never secon before 
was the saddened, softened light of the once 
proud eyes; what I had never felt before was the 
triendly touch of the once insensible hand. 

We sat down on a bench that was near, and 
I said, ‘‘ After so many years, it is strange that 
we should thus meet ‘again, Estella, here where 
our first meeting was! Do you often come 
back ?” 

‘*T have never been here since.” 

Nor 

The moon began to rise, and I thought of 
the placid look at the white ceiling, which had 
passed away. The moon began to rise, and I 
thought of the pressure on my hand when I had 
spoken the last words he had heard on earth. 

Estella was the next to break the silence that 
ensued between us. 

“I have very often hoped and intended to 
come back, and have been prevented by many 
circumstances, Poor, poor old place!” 

The silvery mist was touched with the first 
rays of the moonlight, and the same rays touch- 
ed the tears that dropped from her eyes. Not 
knowing that I saw them, and setting herself to 
get the better of them, she said, quietly, 

“Were you wondering, as you walked along, 
how it came to be left in this condition ?” 

‘Yes, Estella.” 

“The ground belongs to me. It is the only 
possession I have not relinquished. Every thing 
else has gone from me, little by little, but I have 
kept this. It was the subject of the only determ- 
ined resistance I made in all the wretched yeass.” 

it to be built on?” 

a last itis. I came here to take leave of 
it before its change. And you,” she said, im a 
voice of touching interest to a wanderer, *‘ you 
live abroad still ?” 

Seill.” 

well, I am sure ?” ° 

wor ty hard for a sufficient livin 
and I do well.” 
I have often thought of you,” said Estella. 

Have you ?” 
very often. There was a long hard 
oe I kept far from me the remembrance 
of what I had thrown away when I was quite 
ignorant of its worth. But since my duty has 
bot been incompatible with the admission of that 
beanmbrance, I have given it @ place in my 

““You have always held your place in my 

rt,” I answered.” And silen 
Latil she spoke. we were t again, 


_ ‘Glad to part again, Estella? To me, part- 
ing is a painfulthing. To me, the remembrance 
of our last parting has been ever mournful and 
painful.” 

** But you said to me,” returned Estella, very 
earnestly, ‘‘*God bless you, God forgive you |’ 
And if you could say that to me then, you will 
not hesitate to say that to me now—now, when 
suffering has been stronger than all other teach- 
ing, and has taught me to understand what your 
heart used to be. I have been bent and broken, 
but—I hope—into a better shape. Be as con- 
siderate and good to me as you were, and tell 
me we are friends.” 

** We are friends,” said I, rising and bending 
over her, as she rose from the bench. 

‘* And will continue friends apart,” said Es- 
tella. 

I took her hand in mine, and we went out of 
the ruined place; and as the morning mists had 
risen long ago when I first left the forge, so the 
evening mists were rising now, and in all the 
broad expanse of tranquil light they showed to 
me, I saw the shadow of no parting from her. 


THE END. 


CONCERNING FIRE-ARMS. 


THE existence of the present warlike condition 
of affairs in this country will naturally turn the at- 
tention of all classes of people to the instruments 
with which the question at issue is to be solved. 
A peaceful nation like the American is better ac- 
quainted with the manufacture and uses of the 
plow, thé spade, and the harrow, than with those 
deadly weapons of war which we have now to weld 
and to wield. Very few know any thing about 
arms, and as every one is liable to be called upon 
to converse about them, if not to bear them, some 
description of those whith may probably be brought 
into service during the present war will not be in- 
appropriate or uninteresting. 


REVOLVING PISTOLS, 


Colt’s revolving pistols have become so univers- 
ally known of late years that any description of 
them is superflueus; where pistols are used they 
will be the regulation arm. At present it is almost 
impossible to purchase them at any reasonable 
price, the army pattern selling for $27. Another 
very good revolving pistol is North's patent, made 
by the Savage Revolving Fire-arm Co., at Middle- 
town, Connecticut. They are sold for $20, army 
size. A new médification of the pistol, called the 
‘* Young America,” consists of an arrangement by 
which, with one barrel, you are enabled to obtain 
two discharges, the barrel having two separate 
loads, each charge being reached by a separate ham- 
merand cap. ‘The pistol is very small, and an ex- 
tremely effective little weapon. 

OLD STYLE OF MUSKETS. 


Until the year 1856 the regulation arm for Unit- 
ed States Infantry was the smooth-bored musket, 
probably as inefficient a weapon as could be devised. 
The smooth barrel, highly polished, being absolute- 
ly impossible to sight over with any degree of ac- 
curacy, while its carrying power was by no means 
great. Since 1855 these arms have been rifled, and 
patent sights attached, making them at present very 
effective; they carry the Minié bullet. Now there 
are two points with regard to which people have 
very various ideas; and one of these is concerning 
rifles. And in order to instruct a great mass of in- 
dividuals who would be ashamed to confess their 
ignorance, and greatly surprised if they knew how 
many shared it, we will give as simple an idea of 
the process of rifling as possible. 


RIFLING GUN-BARRELS. 


To rifle a gun-barrel from four to six grooves 
are cut upon the interior of the barrel, extending 
longitudinally through from end to end. These 
grooves are in depth about equal to the thickness 
of the finger-nail. Commencing parallel to cach 
other, they presently take what is termed the gun. 
ing twist, and run_spirally, still holding their rela- 
tive positions, to the muzzle. Thus a succession 
of threads like a screw are formed, around which 
the ball is forced, and by reason of its spiral mo- 
tion is of course propelled both with greater accu- 
racy and greater force, and these last are the ad- 
vantages of rifling a gun-barrel. 


THE MINIE BALL. 


Next to describe the Minié ball—so called, 
though we have reason to believe the principle on 
which it is made was first discovered by N. Green- 
er, gun-maker, of Birmingham, England, and after- 
ward appropriated by M. Minié. The Minié bullet 
is a cone, hollowed at the base to the depth of about 
one-third of the height of the whole bullet; the 
cartridge is fastened to the base of the bullet, the 
whole inclosed in a paper cover, and is then placed 
in the barrel and rammed home. When the pow- 
der explodes it fills up the cavity in the bullet, ex- 
pands the lead, and drives it into the grooves of 
the rifle, filling them completely air-tight. The 
bullet being greased, it slips along the grooves 
without sticking, otherwise the gun becomes lead- 
ed. This principle overcomes the windage, and 
avoids the necessity for forcing a large bullet into 
a small bore, which frequently resulted in bursting 
guns. 

SHARPE'S RIFLES. 

Another weapon, which has obtained consicer- 
able notoriety and reputation since the Kansas 
troubles, and will probably be brought into ser ‘-e 
during the present war, is the Sharpe's rifle. ‘1 
cerned of this arm is that it is breech-loadi«. 

y means of appropriate mechanism, the end ¢ 
the barre] in the stock slides down, leaving th 
barrel entirely open. The prepared cartridge a 
ball are inserted, the slide returned, and the load. 


ing fs completed. Of course the operation is very 
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much simplitied and facilitated; bat some objec- 
tionable features present themselves in the fact 
that the separation of the barrel permits the escape 
of gas when the explosion takes place; that the 
mechanism is liable to derangement; the barrel 
requiring frequently to be cleaned; and finally, 
that the gun is more expensive than others which 
are more reliable. This gun costs about $45 with 
sabre-bayonet, which will be described elsewhere. 


ARMY MUSKETS, 


Of the army musket (rifled) of 1855, with clasp 
bayonet, there can be manufactured at Springfield 
from 100 to 2000 per month; about 85,000 have 
already been turned out from that place, half of 
which are in the possession of the Confederate 
forces. The 7th, 12th, and 7ist Reg*ments N. Y. 
S. M. are furnished with this arm, which can be 
supplied by the quantity at about $22 50 each. 
The Minié rite, with sabre bayonet, costs $30. 


ENFIELD RIFLES. 


The Enfield rifle is so called from the place where 
these arms are manufactured, It differs from the 
Minié rifle in the reduction of the bore and in 
weight—the latter weighing 10} pounds, the for- 
mer 9 pounds. With these exceptions they are 
similarly constructed. The Enfield manufactory 
turns out weekly 1100 stand of arms, employing 
1300 men. ‘The Enfield rifle costs $30. 

We have mentioned all the guns likely to be 
brought into use at present, and will devote a few 
lines to some description of the bowie-knife and 
sabre bayonet. 

BOW LE-KNIVES. 


The bowie-knife is usually from ten to fifteen 
inches in length, with a blade about two inches 
wide. It is said to owe its invention to an accident 
which occurred to Colonel Bowie during a battle 
with the Mexicans ; he broke his sword some fifteen 
inches from the hilt, and afterward used the weap- 
on thus broken as a knife in hand-to-hand fights. 
This is a most formidable weapon, and is common- 
ly in use in the West and Southwest. 


SABRE BAYONETS. 

The sabre bayonet was originally used by the 
French during the Revolution of 1798, but was aft- 
erward discarded; it has since been adopted by 
their Chasseurs, and is used also by the German 
Jigers and the Zouaves ; with us it is usually at- 
tached to the Minié and Sharpe's rifle, in lieu of 
the old clasp bayonet. In size it is similar to the 
artillery sword, being about eighteen inches long, 
with a cross hilt; it is, however, curved at the 
point like a sabre, but very slightly; a second 
curve, a few inches below, gives it a resemblance 
to a Malay creese. By an opening in the hilt it 
fits over the muzzle of the rifle, and by means of a 
spring attaches itself firmly to the barrel. When 
not in use itis carried in a sheath by the side. In 
Algiers and in Nicaragua it was used for cut- 
ting away brush and underwood, to facilitate the 
passage of artillery, or for other parposes. 

We have thus referred to the ptincipal small- 
arms in common use which possess a history, or 
with whose construction the public may be sup- 
posed not to be familiar; we will therefore proceed 
to note the results of the investigations we have 
made into the subject of Ordnance. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF ORDNANCE. 

Artillery—or, as it is usually termed, Ordnance 
—is, in modern warfare, divided into two classes : 
Ist, Siege Artillery, employed for attack and de- 
fense of fortified places, ships of war, etc.; and, 
2d, Field Artillery, used in battle, or in the field- 
operations of armies. 

SIBGE ARTILLERY. 

Siege Artillery is composed of mortars, large 
howitzers, Paixhan guns, or Columbiads, and all 
cannon of a large calibre. In our service this class 
of ordnance includes 12, 18, 24, 52, and 42-pounder 
guns; 8, 10, and 13-inch mortars; 24-pound Car- 
ronades; and 8, 10, and 13-inch howitzers. All 
these, except the smaller mortars, are made of 
cast iron. 

MORTARS. 

Mortars are usually stationary, and are used for 
throwing iron shells filled with powder, and ig- 
nited by a fuse; bursting tcey produce great de- 
struction. They are effective at distances of from 
one to three miles. 

HOWITZEF 

The howitzer is a short, w de-mouthed piece of 
ordnance, calculated for throwing shells or balls, 
as may be desired, and discharged by means of a 
fuse. The calibre is much greater than that of 
cannon, though not so great as mortars; it is very 
effective in siege and in resisting cavalry, as it can 
be used to throw canister or other projectiles, and 
is easily transported; only the larger size come 
under tlie head of siege-guns. The howitzer, or 
canon-obusier, was first introduced into the French 
service in 1824. 

PAIXHAN GUNS. 

Paixhan guns were invented by Colonel Bom- 
ford, of the United States Army; but being intro- 
duced into the French service by General Paixhan, 
they received his name, although he had nothing 
to do with their invention; however, he afterward 
improved upon them. ‘They were iirst used in the 
war of 1812, and attracted-urriversal notice. These 
guns are of enormous size, having a calibre of 8, 
10, and 12 inches. They are made with great 
thickness at the breech, to enable them to with- 
stand a large charge of powder and heavy ball. 
The largest of these guns, the 12-inch, loads with 
twelve poun:!s of pow:ler, and earries a hollow shot 
weighing 112 pounds; its extreme range is. 1550 
yards. The 8-inch gun carries a solid shot of 
68 pounds, at an elevation of 15 degrees, 3250 
yards. The Paixhan guns are used with travers- 
_ ing beds; they are thus @riveo up an Jnelined rail- 
_ way, with from 34o 4 degrees elevation, after each 
| jischarge. The great use of these heavy guns is 
n fracturing and splintering, dismounting guns, 


etc.; their range is usually not great. Captain 
Dahlgren, in his improvements of heavy ordnance, 
has carried still farther the principle involved in 
the Paixhan gun—that of strengthening the breech. 
His guns are now universally used on our ships of 
war, and his theories have been recognized ia Eu- 
rope as a great improvement in artillery manufac- 
ture. 
COLUMBIADS. 

Perhaps the gun most commonly named at the 
present time is the Columbiad, and yet the public 
is extremely ignorant as to its peculiarities. The 
Columbiad is of the class called Sea-coast Cannon, 
aml combines in itself the qualities of the gun, 
bowitzer, and mortar: in other words, it is a long- 
chambered piece of ordnance, having the capacity 
to project shotor shell, with heavy charges of 
powder, at high angles of elevation. It is, in fact, 
the Paixhan gun invented by Colone’? Bomford, 
and which we have already mentioned. In 1844 
the model of the Columbiad was changed, by 
lengthening the bore and increasing the weight of 
metal, to enable it to endure an increased charge 
of powder, or one-sixth the weight of the solid shot. 
Thus altered, they were found defective in strength, 
and in 1858 were degraded to the rank of shel 
guns, with diminished charges of powder. Their 
place has been supplied by a new model, having 
no base-ring nor swell of the muzzle. The 8-inch 
carries a 10-pound ball; the 10-inch carries a 16- 
pound ball. 

CABBONADES, 

Carronades derive their name from the Carron 
Foundery, in Scotland, where they were first cast 
in 1779; they are short, light, iron guns, differing 
from cannon and howitzers in having no trunnions, 
being fastened to their cfrriagcs by a loop under- 
neath. They are chiefly used for arming ships, 
and enable vessels to throw heavy Shot at close 
quarters without overloading their decks with 
heavy guns. On shore, Carronaces are used in the 
same manner and for the same purposes as how- 
itzers. [Field Artillery will be given in a future 
Number. | 
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